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The “Immoral” Company Union 


ROM time to time complaints are directed to this office 

touching upon the company union. The tenor of these 
letters is a protest against our alleged condemnation of 
the company union as “immoral,” or “ unjust.” Quite 
commonly, the writers recite the benefits which they have 
received from membership in a company union, or dilate 
on instances of flagrant abuses of power by the officials 
of some “ free” union. 

In affirming the decision of a lower court some years 
ago, the Supreme Court of the United States observed, 
almost pettishly, that it was not necessary to clutter up 
the opinion then rendered by citing all its previous rulings 
in the same or similar cases. With no thought of com- 
paring our trials to those of our highest tribunal, we take 
refuge in the Court’s obiter dictum. Long before the 
Wagner bill was thought of by its author, the question 
of the company union versus the free union was debated 
in these pages. Up to the time of the present Administra- 
tion, the company union had a bad name, which, in our 
opinion, it fully deserved. We still retain that opinion, 
but we never fell into the error of denouncing the com- 
pany union as a malum in se, an association wrong in 
itself. 

Viewed merely as a group of workers, the company 
union is no more at variance with the moral law, or with 
justice and charity, than is the free union, vertical or 
horizontal. Regarded objectively, it shares freedom from 
impropriety with the railroad brotherhoods, or any other 
union which either “ goes on its own,” or maintains friend- 
ly relations, but not affiliation with unions similar in work 
or purpose. Objectively speaking, it is possible for a com- 
pany union to be a “ free”’ union, in the sense that it is 
voluntarily chosen by the workers, and completely con- 
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trolled by them, just as it is possible for an affiliate union 
to be nothing better than a racket. 

Much misunderstanding arises from a failure to agree 
upon terms. Senator Wagner, who has studied this prob- 
‘company union ” an asso- 


‘ 


lem for years, understands by 
ciation that is controlled by the employer. Generally it is 
initiated by the employer, he finds; further, it restricts 
employe cooperation to a single unit, and it habitually de- 
mands that workers deal with their employers only through 
representatives who are themselves employes in the same 
establishment. As a rule, too, the decisions of the union 
are subject to the employer’s veto, and in many cases, the 
union’s expenses, sometimes not light, are paid by him. 
\'nder these circumstances, it can be readily understood 
why the average employer comes to look upon the union 
as his personal property, or, at least, as his employe. It 
is not an instrument designed, primarily, to enable the 
worker to bargain with his employer on a basis of equality, 
hut a device to increase profits by avoiding strikes and 
other labor difficulties. 

It is freely admitted that, in given instances, the com- 
pany union can and does effect improvements in matters 
which can be arranged on a purely local basis. It can, for 
instance, promote welfare activities, and make the rela- 
tions of worker and employe, especially in smaller estab- 
lishments, more human and easy. But it fails emphatically 
in giving labor that sense of solidarity and power which 
is necessary if the wage earner is to present his case 
against the excesses of the capitalistic system. 

Employers are free to pool their knowledge and ex- 
perience with other employers, and this they do through 
various associations and chambers. In case of conflict, 
they are free to choose any “ outsider” to present their 
case, whether he be a limb of the law, or a technical ad- 
viser. But this right they persistently deny the members 








of the company union. Through years of conflict one 
factor has remained constant, and it is the employer who 
stubbornly refuses to deal with any “ outsider,” and who 
thinks that he has said all that can be required by the 
sternest of his critics, when he protests that he “has 
nothing to arbitrate.” Thus the right which he and his 
fellows daily use, he refuses to his employes in the com- 
pany union, 

Isolated from other labor groups, unable to profit by 
their special knowledge, and forbidden to employ “ out- 
side’’ counsel, the company union is but a Quaker gun 
used against an enemy equipped with the most powerful 
munitions that science can devise and money buy. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot give its members the weight and authority 
which they need to bargain collectively with the employer. 
Indeed, unless the two parties can meet on an approximate- 
ly equal footing, collective bargaining is a sham. In deal- 
ing with the company union, the employer usually has 
the agreeable task of driving a bargain with himself. That 
is why some of our largest, and most ruthless, employers 
anathematize the union affiliated with the American Fed- 
foster the company union. 

The company union may at times, we repeat, secure 
certain advantages for isolated groups. But it secures 
them by imperiling the rights of workers in general, and 
thus makes the problems of every wage earner more 
difficult of solution. In any crisis, it necessarily ranks the 
claims of the employer above those of the worker. 


eration of Labor, and 


The Trade Union 


E are not blind to the faults of the trade union. 

We regret, and have repeatedly expressed our re- 
gret, that for a good many years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor lacked wise and vigorous leadership. In not 
a few parts of the country, locals have been used to ex- 
ploit the honest worker for the benefit of racketeers pos- 
ing as labor leaders. That the Federation did nothing to 
disturb this pose, until the courts interfered, has not made 
easier the lot of Catholic apologists who in this and other 
publications have pleaded for the full recognition of the 
right of wage earners freely to form unions. 

Even today the Federation and the locals are not all 
that they should be. But it should not be forgotten that 
for many years they fought Socialism, Communism, and 
other errors, and, on the positive side, did much to pave 
the way for the enactment of laws regarding wages, the 
hours and conditions of work, and industrial insurance. 
In many lines of effort they are steadily improving. Bad 
as the condition of the wage earner now is, it would be 
incomparably worse without the unions. They have built 
a wall of defense against the forces of greedy capitalism, 
and if in places the wall is weak, it is better than nothing, 
and can be repaired. Even a gesture of protest is not lost. 
If it does nothing else, it affirms, as in the present case, 
a principle of freedom and justice, and calls to its defense. 

The American Federation of Labor, the local unions, 
the railway brotherhoods, and a few other labor organiza- 
tions, support that principle. They have consistently 
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striven to give labor a solidarity which enables wage earn- 
ers and employes to bargain on even terms. Despite in- 
cidental errors of administration and commission, they 
are headed in the right direction. 

The company union provides a contrast. In ranging the 
worker, unconsciously, it may be, under the control of 
the employer, it is headed in the wrong direction. Not 
immoral in itself, or unjust, its aims are narrow, its pur- 
poses exclusive, and its freedom limited. It has been used 
in the past to the serious detriment of the wage earner. 
As long as human nature remains what it is, it will be so 
used to the end. 


Morals and the College 


Y' JUR collegian is apt to think of himself as an in- 
dividual emancipated from the shackles and inhibitions 
of life by the richness of his experiences and the maturity 
of his judgment. Here and there a collegian may be found 
who is just that, but the common or garden variety is 
painfully callow. In his freshman year he has seen 
eighteen summers, but it is not his fault if the faculty, 
by disclaiming all responsibility for his moral culture, 
treat him as though he had weathered eighty. 

This disclaimer was subjected to severe criticism some 
weeks ago by Dr. David Kinley, president emeritus of 
the University of Illinois, in an address to the New York 
alumni of the University. The immaturity of judgment 
and the inexperience which, he thinks, are characteristic 
of college students impose a stern obligation upon the 
college authorities. When the student is left to his own 
devices, or when the care given him in the first two or 
three years of his life at college is perfunctory, the results 
are commonly disastrous. “ The university official who 
disclaims responsibility for setting up proper moral stand- 
ards for the students,” said Dr. Kinley, “is not fit for 
his position.” 

We fully agree, but at the same time we appreciate the 
difficulty which must beset the college official who under- 
takes to live up to Dr. Kinley’s ideals. In a Catholic col- 
lege, his course is easy, since the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the student is the first interest of every Catholic 
institution. But the average secular college is deeply in- 
fected with the poison of secularism. It finds no place 
of honor for religion, although it not infrequently assigns 
religion a place of derision, and its tendency is to create 
in the impressionable mind of the young student the con- 
viction that religion is not a concern of importance either 
to the individual or to the State. Religion, to be of any 
real value in this world of shifting and contradictory 
opinions, must be positive and dogmatic ; but the professor 
who undertakes to guide his classes, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the appreciation of that type of religion is guilty of 
a breach of academic decorum. If the college or univer- 
sity is supported by the State, he may be guilty, in addi- 
tion, of a violation of the law. For in these institutions 
it is illegal to praise religion, but perfectly proper to 
blaspheme it. Despite Dr. Kinley, Dean Weigle, of Yale, 
and others who are well aware of the tendencies of pres- 
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ent-day education in the United States, our college au- 
thorities will probably continue to disclaim all responsi- 
bility for the religious and moral welfare of the student. 
That is one reason among many why no non-Catholic 
schoo! or college can be considered a fit place for a Cath- 
olic student. 


Public Utility Regulation 


PEAKING of New York some months ago, Dr. 

James C. Bonbright, of Columbia University, said 
that municipal ownership of public utilities was inevitable 
unless some real method of control could be established 
by the State. The present Public Service Commission was, 
in his opinion, wholly ineffective, not because of its per- 
sonnel, which was above the average, but because it had 
no authority to enforce its findings. From its decisions 
the public utility companies invariably took an appeal, so 
that “even the Commission’s moderate rate reductions 
have been blocked by the courts.” 

New York’s experience does not differ greatly from 
that of other States which have striven to bring the public 
utilities under control for the common good. Only a few 
weeks ago, the Illinois State Commerce Commission won 
its case against the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Co., but at the expense of nearly $1,000,000 in costs, and 
eleven years of battling in the courts. The city of Chicago 
and the State of Illinois are now planning to sue the com- 
pany to recoup their costs, and the progress of this action 
will be watched with interest. But it is quite probable that 
in the end the people will pay the bill, as well as the ex- 
penses to which the company has been put in resisting 
the orders of the State. 

Viewing the tremendous increase in wealth and power 
of the public utilities during the last quarter of a century, 
and their growing arrogance, the necessity for control in 
the interests of the public becomes evident. We speak 
of “ utilities,’ when we really mean such necessities as 
power, light, water; heat, and intercommunication by wire, 
wireless, boat, train, and bus. Few of us are long immune 
from the necessity of using some of them, while the need 
for light and water is unbroken. Since the companies 
operate only by permission of the State, the theory on 
which the State undertakes to regulate their activities, 
even to the extent of fixing prices, needs no demonstra- 
tion. Some are in fact monopolies which should in reality 
be completely controlled by the State. The simple fact is, 
however, that up to the present, we are so far from the 
probability of State monopoly that we have not been able 
to contrive even a decent form of State regulation. 

The telephone company is probably the outstanding in- 
stance of the free-lance corporation. Every year, the com- 
pany receives $7.93 from every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. Whether that sum is excessive or 
only fair, cannot be said, although the telephone company 
has shown no signs of looking about for a receiver in 
bankruptcy. According to Dr. Walter M. Splawn, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. pays huge salaries to its officials, 
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but small ones to the workers, and “is more powerful 
and skilled than any State government with which it has 
to deal.” Its business is a monopoly, he states, and it is 
“supposed” to be regulated, “but thus far regulation, 
particularly by the Federal Government, has been nom- 
inal.” Neither Washington nor the States have ever built 
up a control that could stand out against the power of 
the A. T. & T. 

Control of the public utility is closely connected with re- 
covery, and the passing of the discredited system of un- 
checked capitalism. It is high time to establish ‘that con- 
trol, in the interest of the corporations as well as of the 
public. 


The Mooney Case 


OR nearly twenty years the Mooney case has been 

before the public. Courts have passed on it, commit- 
tees have investigated it, and the columns of comment 
published in newspapers, magazines, and reviews, here 
and abroad, would make encyclopedias. To the extent 
that Mooney was sentenced to spend the remainder of his 
life in prison, the case is settled. But few unprejudiced 
students have been able to persuade themselves that the 
case was settled right, and that substantial justice has been 
done. 

This case has long gone beyond the interests that are 
personal to Mooney. Mooney himself is no longer the 
issue. The issue is whether a prisoner is to be left in jail 
without remedy, when it can be shown that before his 
trial, and during it, his constitutional rights have been dis- 
regarded. The answer in California seems to be “ yes,” 
for there is no legal process in that State which can give 
the man a new trial, and successive Governors have re- 
fused to pardon him. Here again the issue is not ex- 
clusively personal to Mooney. Some day an innocent man 
may find himself in prison for life, the victim of cir- 
cumstances, and, like Mooney, debarred by the technicali- 
ties of the law from all remedy. 

Last week Mooney’s counsel, Frank P. Walsh, of New 
York, and John F. Finnerty, of Washington, filed a writ 
of habeas corpus in the Federal Court at San Francisco. 
Presumably, this is the first step of a process which will 
end in the Supreme Court of the United States. It sets 
the State on the defensive by compelling it to show cause 
why Mooney should not be released at once. The counsel 
recite affirmatively that the man was convicted on tes- 
timony which can be shown to be perjured, and that, con- 
sequently, in the proceedings against him the due process 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution was violated. 

We express no opinion on Mooney’s guilt or innocence. 
That issue is wholly irrelevant to the present case which 
is to decide whether or not Mooney’s constitutional rights 
have been violated. But we think that the report of the 
Wickersham Commission shows clearly that what was ac- 
cepted as evidence by the courts which convicted Mooney, 
and later affirmed his conviction, was rank perjury. If 
mob intimidation destroys due process, as the Supreme 
Court declared in the Scottsboro case, perjury is an even 
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more effective, and far more dangerous, agent of destruc- 
tion. 

Still, the sole issue is this: must the convict whose right 
to a fair trial has been set aside be left, under our con- 
stitutional system, without redress? So stated, the case 
of Mooney is of direct personal interest to every citizen. 
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Note and Comment 











The Priests of 
The Red Caps 


HE unusual act of thoughtfulness always stands out. 

It is remembered when resounding achievements are 
forgotten. The Catholic clergy are known for their con- 
siderate attitude to all public servants. Being such them- 
selves, they know how it feels. Ome priest, in Jersey 
City, made himself particularly remembered among the 
red caps of the Pennsylvania Station in that city. It was 
not enough for him merely to treat these men as men, 
with decency and thoughtfulness. But it went further 
He was personally interested in their welfare. ‘ Father 
Moscati,” they say, “was never too hurried to give up 
some of his time for us. He would gather us around him, 
when he was planning for his parish excursions or pass- 
ing through the station, and talk to us about the deeper 
things of life: about religion, or science, or social and 
economic questions. He was not only a friend, but a 
teacher. He left an impression that will never be for- 
gotten.” The terrible tragedy of Father Moscati’s death 
at the hands of a crazed parishioner, who shot him through 
the heart in his own home, has filled the public press and 
stricken grief to the Bishop and the priesthood of the 
Diocese of Newark. May he rest in peace! Amidst such 
distress it is consoling to know that he left behind him 
so particular and cherished a memory. 


What Is a 
Demagogue? 


I‘ a recent issue the Nation, angry at some remarks of 
Father Coughlin, calls him a demagogue. It finds in 
him a great intellectual weakness, and that, it says, is 
what makes a demagogue so dangerous. “ He is effective 
with the unthinking masses just because the cunning 
with which he appeals to every human prejudice and to 
every stock response is only half-deliberate; the mental 
irresponsibility with which he deals in half-truths—that 
half of any truth which appeals most to the emotions— 
is only half-conscious.” In half-conscious illustration of 
such a state of mind, the Nation follows this with an 
editorial on Spain, and another on “ Unnatural History.” 
Both are perfect examples of what the Nation calls 
demagoguery. A large part of Spain is starving, that 
is true; this was caused by the present Government, 
which is patently false; it was caused by the ridicu- 
lous dictatorship of Azafia and his Socialist allies. The 


Catholic Accion Popular is “the political arm of the 
Jesuit Order.” It is Catholic, therefore it is Jesuit, appar- 
ently. In a former issue the Nation called that party’s 
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leader, José Maria Gil Robles, a Jesuit ; it has now appar- 
ently found out that that gentleman is a layman. “If 
revolution is crushed in Spain, the black horror of the 
Inquisition period will be alive again,” thus going back 
a long jump to 1820. But is it not perfectly apparent that 
all these things about starvation, Jesuits, Inquisition, are 
only “that half of . . . truth which appeals to the emo- 
tions’? In the same way we are told in the ensuing 
editorial that the naturalist Fabre was “among other 
things a pious, even slightly bigoted Catholic,’’ and that 
“ broadly speaking, the philosophers from the time of 
the ancient Greeks to the end of the Renaissance took as 
their field the universe which began with man and ex- 
tended upward to God.” Very broadly speaking. That 
is to ignore all the intense study of cosmology that went 
on, and the natural history of Vincent of Beauvais, the 
two St. Victors, and a host of others. Emotional think- 
ing is demagoguery. Also, the Nation has lost a lot of 
balance with the departure of Ernest Gruening and Henry 
Hazlitt. 


Rural 
Essayists 


WARDS have just been issued in a unique essay 

contest held under the auspices of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference: the only essay contest 
conducted on a national scale exclusively for rural chil- 
dren. Fifteen dioceses, including 382 parishes and at 
least 7,000 children, participated. Each diocese appointed 
its own judges, the national judges being in Chicago, a 
non-rural, “neutral” locality: Miss Ellamay Horan, 
Ph.D., of DePaul University ; James A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D., 
of Loyola University; and E. A. Duddy, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago. The national winners were, for 
elementary schools: Vivian Doerfler, age thirteen, eighth 
grade, St. Mary’s Parish school, Waverley, Minn. Sub- 
ject: “* Raising Turkeys for Profit.” High schools: Helen 
Graham, age fifteen, Goodland public high school, Good- 
land, Ind., Sts. Peter and Paul Parish. Subject: “ How 
to Beautify the Home.” The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate interest in rural life among Catholic children 
living in the country; as well as to “ bring out the latent 
talents of rural Catholic children by getting them to write 
in competition with other children both of their own re- 
gion and from far away, about the things that are nearest 
their hearts.” They were free to choose from thirty dif- 
ferent subjects. Already the contest has increased the in- 
terest of rural pastors, teachers, and people in Catholic 
rural life and has stimulated their zeal for rural better- 
ment along all lines. The movement is opportune in view 
of the economic, religious and social problems that these 
young folk will be obliged to face in a few years’ time 
on their own behalf and that of their dependent families. 


“And It 
Was Night” 


FOREIGN dispatch on recent events in Russia car- 
ries the interesting information that the Catholics 
of Leningrad are permitted to receive Holy Communion 
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in the evening. The cable, when carefully studied, im- 
plies that this is allowed on Sunday only. As is well 
known, the Bolshevists have “ abolished’ Sunday. Pre- 
sumably, all the victims of their hideous State must be 
at work early every morning, and hence the only con- 
venient time that the Faithful can approach the Holy 
Table—at least in numbers—is during the evening. The 
Church has also relaxed its laws of Eucharistic fast for 
their benefit; they are bound to abstain from food and 
drink only after six o’clock. The dispatch refers ex- 
plicitly to Communion, and though it does add that there 
is only one priest in Leningrad who says as many as six 
Masses on Sunday, it does not actually state that these 
Masses are celebrated after noon or at night. But even 
this idea should not startle our readers, especially since 
they will remember that last July, at Lourdes, during the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the apparitions, the Pope per- 
mitted a Pontifical High Mass to be sung at sundown. 
Readers who are startled at hearing of such privileges 
either in France or Russia have forgotten that during the 
early persecutions in the first century, and even much 
later, Mass was celebrated at night. They forget that 
the Mass was instituted in the evening and that the 
Apostles’ first Communion was received not after a fast 
but after they had supped. In nineteen centuries the 
Church has passed wise and stringent laws with regard 
to the time of Mass and Communion, but it is not to be 
wondered at that she should modify them for the good 
of her suffering children in the atheistic State. 


Old Age 
Triumphant 


EOPLE are dubbing these spasmodic days “ The 

Youth Era”; but are they? Truly, middle age seems 
to have lost not only its authority but its head, standing in 
mute bewilderment when not plunging dazed into the mad- 
dening swirl. But old age has been neither frightened 
nor convinced. Like good wine, the real old-timers have 
mellowed as they should; but they still cling to their 
castles and their impregnable defenses, watching the Van- 
dals go by destroying themselves and their inheritance. 
Every now and then some of them sally forth in full 
panoply to display their youthful vigor. Recently, in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception in New Orleans, 
knelt three jubilarian laybrothers of the Society of Jesus, 
Bro. Bernard Schwartz, from Germany, Bro. Ferdinand 
Peter, from Luxemburg, and Bro. John Dougherty, from 
England, celebrating their fifty years of “ guardianship 
of the portals ” of Jesuit houses in that city. Still active, 
willing, and smiling, they continue their tasks, vividly ex- 
emplifying to modern youth the “ grand tradition.” And 
from Chicago comes the news of a youthful nun of ninety- 
three who has just completed her seventy-third year in 
Religious life, stepping out before an admiring throng 
of friends and old pupils to celebrate the sixtieth year of 
her profession as a Religious of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. Born in Ireland in 1841, she came to Chicago in 
1858, and joined the “ Madames ” in 1861. Sister Mary 
Ann Doran has had an eventful career of pioneering work 
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in the important educational institutions of the Society 
in the Middle West long before the daubing of human 
faces, the puffing of satisfying cigarettes, and the posing 
before the camera in lingerie and cellophane had become 
our national folly. To all the jubilarians ad multos annos! 
Alumni ° 
Activities 

HAT a laymen’s group like the National Catholic 

Alumni Federation contains within itself the means 
to interest and stimulate the intellectual activities of our 
Catholic college graduates is evidenced by the year’s op- 
erations of two of its regional groups. On May 10 the 
Middle West Region, comprising ten Central States, 
wound up its successful year’s meetings with a banquet 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. Under the energetic 
direction of Anthony J. Schweitzer the regional group 
had conducted an extensive series at which keen interest 
was manifested by a large contingent of graduates of 
Catholic and non-Catholic colleges in lectures and dis- 
cussions on modern ideas in their relation with Catholic 
thought. In the New York group the activities included 
a Fall series of talks on modern topics, a Winter series 
on the Liturgy of the Church, and will end with a Spring 
series of lectures by prominent laymen, including Thomas 
F. Woodlock, William T. Walsh, Raoul Desvernine, and 
Frank Sheed, on successive Thursdays beginning May 
17, and concluding with a dinner on June 20, at which 
the principal speaker will be the Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, 
S.J., President of Fordham University. It is beginning 
to be realized that our alumni are not fully educated 
when they leave college. They have had certain roads 
pointed out to them; whether they follow them or not 
will determine whether or not they will prove to be 
finally educated. No thinking educator that we know 
pretends that when boys and girls graduate from college 
their education is supposed to be finished. If they have 
received an enthusiasm for the things of the mind that 
they will carry along with them beyond college, that is 
all that is expected. It is to feed this enthusiasm that the 
Federation is working. 

A copy of the Index for Volume L of America will be mailed 

to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Philosophy of a New Deal 


1. The Economic Phase 


Wi rrip Parsons, S.]. 


the NRA and the AAA with their industrial codes 

and production schedules, and all the other attacks 
on our economic breakdown, have been in running order 
nearly a year, it is beginning to dawn on people that pure 
economics can take a back seat for a while and let philo- 
sophical theory have a say. Secretary Wallace and his 
assistant, Professor Tugwell, the most intelligent and 
articulate of all the New Dealers, have delivered important 
pronouncements about whither we are going and why. 
Then 20,870 Protestant and Jewish clergymen are asked 
whither they want to go, and eighty-eight per cent of 
them declare against rugged individualistic capitalism (if 
Catholic clergymen had been asked, and had been loyal to 
the present Pope’s ideas, one hundred per cent would have 
answered likewise), though for a political system the cler- 
gymen asked declare only fifty-one per cent for drastically 
reformed capitalism (private-property system) and twen- 
ty-eight per cent for Socialism. 

In every quarter people are asking themselves what 
school they belong to, only to have Mr. Tugwell assert 
that the President and his associates belong to no school, 
or only to that of democracy and experimentation. They 
are too clever, he thinks, to belong to any school, so that 
they may be aimed at exactly. (Which may or may not 
be clever.) 

But we must have some idea of what kind of a new 
world we want, and why we want it, even if we belong 
to those who want the new world as nearly as possible 
like that old world which collapsed in 1930. If we believe 
that 1930 was a real collapse, and that never again will 
we go back to the old whether we like it or not, then we 
are faced with two very crucial decisions: what kind of 
an economic-industrial-financial set-up do we think is 
proper for us, and when we have decided on that, what 
kind of political organization of the country do we think 
is the possible and desirable one to enshrine that economic 
system? (I admit that right there we come into contro- 
versy, from those who think that our political system 
comes first, and that we must design our social-economic 
system to fit in with that. But I do not agree with them.) 

Let us take stock for a moment. We will concede the 
facts: with a magnificent plant for industrial production, 
and most available acres under cultivation, we suddenly 
found ourselves unable to buy the product of plant and 
farm, we plunged into a downward spiral of prices and 
wages, the burden of debt became unbearable, unemploy- 
ment automatically produced more unemployment, and 
finally, in the darkest hour of our history, the whole money 
and credit system, on which depended our very lives, 
our schools, our homes, our religious bodies, and our 
government, folded up and ceased to function. 

How did this happen? For a while the delusion ex- 
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isted, and in some quarters in the East still persists, that 
it was all simply caused by the Wall Street break in 1929, 
and so we had simply to wait until stocks went up again 
(they always have) and we would be all right again. 
Others, including the then President, believed that it was 
simply a matter of getting the credit market going again, 
and so we wasted three precious years fooling with pump- 
ing into industry money that simply was not wanted and 
did more harm than good. Others, being so-called mone- 
tary economists, seemed to see that since the trouble was 
that prices had fallen, that is, that the dollar had soared 
in value, all we had to do was to devaluate the dollar, 
“ reflate,” and presto! we are right back where we were, 
say, in 1926, or 1913, or some other nice year. 

The trouble with all these theorists was that they were 
indulging in the old American game of confusing causes 
with effects. In the crucial year 1930, however, another 
personality produced a document which called causes 
causes and effects effects. In his ‘“ Quadragesimo Anno,” 
Pope Pius XI, in clearheaded fashion, showed that the 
collapse was industrial and social in its causes and not 
monetary, and that it was a real breakdown, not a cyclical 
depression; that it was brought about fundamentally by 
maldistribution of income, which in turn was caused by 
unlimited and unrestrained competition, which had its 
roots in an economic theory which modern inventions and 
modern industrial organization had rendered false and 
unworkable, and ultimately in the rejection of the moral 
order from the economic process. It is interesting to note 
that this analysis is precisely that which Secretary Wallace 
in his pamphlet, “ America Must Choose,” declares to be 
the fundamental thesis of the New Deal. 

That it was the true analysis is clear from one set of 
figures alone. In 1929, of the 28,000,000 families in the 
United States, only 3,541,000, or fourteen per cent, pos- 
sessed incomes averaging over $2,500, and only five per 
cent had incomes averaging over $5,000. Of the remain- 
ing families, 12,100,000 had incomes of $1,500 or less. 

In the pamphlet referred to, Secretary Wallace ironi- 
cally refers to “the traditional American opportunity to 
rule or misrule one’s business in one’s own way, regard- 
less of general consequences.” Regardless of general con- 
sequences. The assumptions of the Catholic social theory, 
as illustrated by Pius XI, are that industry, commerce, 
finance, are collective, social activities even more than they 
are personal and individual. The managers of businesses 
have no right to conduct them without any regard to the 
common economic good, even when they wholly own them. 
Berle and Means, however, have shown that now more 
than ever business is a collective, socjal function. In try- 
ing to run it on the old independent, individualist theory, 
it was being run into the ground, as the result showed; 
for not feeling any social obligations, business accumu- 
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lated money away from the very ones upon whom business 
depended for existence. The very nature of things as 
fashioned by modern high productive capacity and cor- 
porate organization actually defeated any attempt to “ rule 
or misrule one’s own business in one’s own way, regard- 
less of general consequences.” It is here that Catholic 
social theory and that of the New Deal meet on common 
ground. 

What of the remedy? The criticism includes its own 
remedy. And here we come to the double path of eco- 
nomic and political reorganization. Let us seek to dis- 
cover the economic theory that underlies the New Deal 
and check it against our own principles. 

The difficulty with the New Deal in practice, as con- 
trasted with policy, is that it is involved in a double, not 
a single, task: it must seek recovery while bringing about 
reform. Thus it must appear to be at the same time com- 
mitted to two contradictory theories. Hence all the plans 
of raising income by destruction (of food and cattle, for 
instance), by restriction (of wheat, cotton, oil), by buy- 
ing up and holding off a surplus (of sugar, for instance), 
are just as contrary to its own principles as the old prac- 
tice of bringing about a balance by shutting down the fac- 
tory, that is, by unemployment. That is Old Deal theory ; 
yet since we are still living in large part in the Old Deal, 
it is the only thing that can be done, for the present. It 
is now condemned by everybody, yet it is essential to any 
system that operates individualistically. There is no other 
way to redress the balance in a society that has been plan- 
less and haphazard in its methods of production. 

The same may be said of the various monetary policies 
of devaluation and the rest. They have no justification 
at all, except in the face of an international economic war, 
to make it possible for some of our goods to be sold in 
foreign competition. Just what their result must be if 
all nations follow suit, by under-devaluing each other, 
may be imagined. No moralist or general economist justi- 
fies them, except as an emergency, and even then, these 
international social injustices may be more ruinous than 
social injustice at home. Fortunately, Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to have seen this in time. 

On the other hand, the various financial measures either 
already enacted or in view by which banking and the se- 
curity exchanges are put under public control are neces- 
sary in the building of a secure economic system. Banking 
and the allied functions of investing, credit allotment, and 
stock speculation are too entirely social in their operation 
to be allowed to rule or misrule themselves in their own 
way, regardless of general consequences. The banker 
and the broker may not engage in business with no con- 
sideration for the general good, and the security laws 
and stock-exchange control laws are by all odds the most 
popular of all the Administration’s measures ; that is what 
makes so obvious the stupidity of the propaganda against 
themi, for it only strengthens the hands of those who want 
more radical controls. 

This leaves the NRA and the AAA, both of them 
attempts to organize instead of ruinously competing. In 
the farming field the problem was to reduce the crop land 
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by 43,000,000 acres, thus not producing so much that 
cannot be sold under present circumstances, and at the 
same time bringing into a chaotic farming industry an 
organization that would be ready to increase planting 
gradually, but not too fast, in proportion as the world’s 
income increases. At the same time industry was or- 
ganized for the threefold immediate purpose of ruling 
out unfair competition, restoring purchasing power, and 
stabilizing markets. For this purpose codes were writ- 
ten by which a form of democratic self-government was 
to be introduced under Government supervision. The 
evils that have cropped out under NRA are well sum- 
marized by Dr. John A. Ryan in his Notre Dame speech 
on April 21, a speech to which I will return later in dis- 
cussing the social aspects of our developing theory. [or 
the moment let it suffice to remark that these evils show 
that our present economic phase is only a passing one: 
we are undoubtedly on our way to something not quite 
different but certainly even more socially minded than 
NRA and AAA. 

At this point appears Secretary Wallace in his impor- 
tant pamphlet “ America Must Choose.” Mr. Wallace 
asks his colleagues and the country to face the facts, and 
all the facts. The most important of these is that we 
must take our economy as a whole, both industry and 
farming together. If we do that, then we have two paths 
between which to choose: the nationalist trend, and the in- 
ternationalist. He asks us to count the costs and pains 
of each path. If we go all the way toward nationalism, 
then he shows peremptorily that we must have a far 
greater degree of surplus restriction and control than 
we have yet dreamed of: in sheer self-salvation we must 
permanently withdraw from cultivation over 50,000,000 
more acres of farm land, with all the suffering which 
that would entail. If we go all the way to internation- 
alism, that is, if we increase foreign buying power enough 
to sell abroad our unrestricted surpluses of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, then we must be prepared to restrict our indus- 
trial production to allow the entry and purchase of more 
than a billion dollars worth of foreign goods. Regiment 
and restrict your farming or your industry: you have 
your choice. 

He himself suggests a middle course: permanently re- 
tract only 25,000,000 acres of good farm land, and lower 
our tariffs enough to bring in another half-billion of 
goods from abroad ; that is, make each branch of our pro- 
duction suffer equally, for the common good of all and 
the ultimate moderate prosperity of everybody. That is 
his economic thesis in a nutshell, and it needs vigorous 
discussion. In any case we must thank him for being 
the only one who has seen the economic field as a whole, 
and brought into light the actual hard and unescapable 
economic facts. 

In sum, then, the new economics must be one which 
is made not of blind laws but of deliberate planning and 
control. The forces of the new world are too vast and 
too complicated to be left to themselves: the keynote of 
the future will be cooperation, corporativism, and dis- 
tributism, as Pope Pius forecast. Industry, commerce, 
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and finance must be harnessed together to work for the 
common good, and not for the private interests of those 
who happen to be managing them. 

In a remarkable article in the American Review, to 
which I will also return later, Herbert Agar, a Pulitzer 
Prize winner in history, has the great merit of also es- 
caping from illusion into reality and seeing our economic 
problems as moral ones. He shows that in the develop- 
ment of our society to the present there is no moral ele- 
ment whatsoever. “ The institutions of society are not 
chosen because they will foster a good way of life; they 
are chosen because they will foster a larger national in- 
come.” In that pithy sentence he has summarized the 
whole moral philosophy of Pius XI. Money is the ideal, 
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not wealth: that is the first illusion, the economic one. 
That is why we want to sell indefinitely abroad, but never 
buy; we will take in money, but never goods, which are 
wealth, the only wealth there is besides land, while money 
is only the symbol of this wealth when we want to ex- 
change some of it for other wealth. From this comes the 
social illusion, which is that a money prosperity is real 
prosperity, when it is actually merely a mass of debts; 
and the political illusion, which is that we had democracy 
when we had actually only a plutocracy. 

In another paper I will discuss our trends toward a new 
social philosophy, and in yet another the political philoso- 
phy under which our new economic and social theories 
may function. 


How England Was Made Protestant 


HILAIRE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


Hi last point I have chosen in the Elizabethan 
myth is, of course, by far the most important. It 
is this: 

Official history represents the great religious revolution 
of the period 1560-1603 as having the nation behind it. 
It represents it as the action of the English people, spon- 
taneous and congenial to the English character. After 
Elizabeth's accession a remnant called “ the Catholics ” 
are represented as having formed an exceptional body 
which rapidly dwindled, and England is presented as anti- 
Catholic well before the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. 

That is the picture presented, as anyone will agree who 
has read or been taught the average history which I have 
called “ official,” and which we get in our novels, news- 
papers, school books, university lectures, and, worst and 
most dangerous of all, our examination papers. An an- 
swer consonant with such a picture as this is expected 
from candidates, and if their answer differs from such a 
picture in any marked degree, they are set down for igno- 
rant or, what damages them still more, eccentric. 

[ have said that an appreciation of the falsehood so 
taught is the main point in the whole business. We are 
mistaught on other things, such as the real power of 
Elizabeth herself, the supposed wealth and power of 
England at the time, and so forth. But this matter of 
how far England was consenting to the change, how far 
it came as a natural thing to the English people, how far 
it was imposed, and with what degree of difficulty it was 
imposed, is something on which it is vital to have a clue. 

For if men believe that their fathers were by nature 
opposed to the Faith and welcomed the change, as they 
are commonly taught, they will get a conception of their 
own selves entirely false. They will not know “ the pit 
out of which they were digged.” They will not know 
the stuff out of which they are made. 

I remember hearing Cardinal Manning say that the 
English people had had “ their religion stolen from them.” 
All the history I have read, in the intervening forty-five 


years, has convinced me more and more of the truth of 
those words. That is precisely what happened. 

The English people never lost the faith through a vio- 
lent emotional movement, such as took place in Scotland. 
and in great parts of Switzerland and France. They cer- 
tainly never demanded a new religion. They were then, 
as they are now and will continue to be, attached to their 
domestic habits and suspicious of foreign revolutionary 
movements. 

What happened was that by carefully graduated steps 
in which the English people took no part, the Catholic 
Faith was dimmed and then gradually extinguished in the 
English mind. It was done against the English people 
and in spite of them, by cunning increasingly dosed with 
force. It was the calculated action of an unscrupulous 
governing clique acting largely in secret, and the driving 
motive throughout was the determination to preserve the 
enormous new wealth snatched by the landed class from 
the revenues of religion. 

William Cecil governed throughout until his death, after 
thirty years of it, when the work was continued by his 
son. These were the two men who were the chief agents 
in rooting out the faith until, after fifty years of them, 
half England had lost the memory of the Mass, and all 
who taught and governed in England had become the ac- 
tive enemies of Catholicism. 

Though the action was thus gradual, there are two 
fairly distinct phases, the first of which, a phase of 
cautious preparation for what was to follow, covers the 
first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign. It is with these that 
I deal in the present article, leaving the second phase to 
my next. 

When Elizabeth was a child there had already come 
to numbers of Englishmen rumors of a revolutionary 
movement started abroad on the Continent against the 
Mass and Catholic truth and practice, which Englishmen 
took for granted. The new doctrines had got a few ad- 
herents here, but these had nothing to do with the mass 
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of the people. It was an unpopular, foreign affair, much 
as Communism today, appealing mainly to “ intellectuals.” 

Meanwhile Henry VIII had had a quarrel with the 
Papacy, which few people troubled about or understood, 
and which had no appreciable effect on their daily lives. 
Yet on account of it a violent thing happened. The lesser 
monastic houses were dissolved, and their property was 
seized. The monks were not everywhere popular, their 
numbers had dwindled, and many of these lesser houses 
had become slack; in some few, probably, there was vice, 
but the Minister who had started the affair was detested, 
and known to be a rapacious enemy of the national re- 
ligion. 

So the northern population, who were the freest to 
move because they were the most remote from London, 
rebelled in bulk, and nearly upset the throne. The gentry, 
who had already scented the opportunity for monastic loot, 
were lukewarm; the sincere rank and file were betrayed, 
dispersed, and butchered; the rebellion gave an excuse 
for seizing all the property of all the great monasteries, 
and the confiscated land began to pass from the King to 
the landed gentry, new and old. 

That was the decisive thing. This vast new wealth 
gave the rich class, which always has the government in 
its hands, a vested interest in forwarding the religious 
revolution. It could not but work for a new state of 
society in which the demand for the restoration of the 
stolen property could not succeed, and in which there 
should be an opportunity for further loot, the money left 
for Masses for the dead, the endowments of hospitals, 
schools, and colleges. 

When Elizabeth was in her sixteenth year, her father 
the King died, leaving a sickly little boy of nine on the 
throne. The wealthier of the landed class, who took 
power, had that child brought up a Protestant, and pro- 
ceeded to impose Protestantism by force in order to keep 
the looted church wealth they already had, and to take 
more. 

The people rose everywhere when the Mass was 
stopped, save in the North, which had been so recently 
cowed. Elsewhere, in the Midlands, and in the South 
from Devonshire to Norfolk they rose everywhere. They 
were suppressed only after dreadful severities, wholesale 
massacres, the hanging of priests to their own steeples, 
the shooting down and killing of the unarmed English 
people by artillery (which the government alone pos- 
sessed ), and by trained foreign mercenaries hired to shoot 
down Englishmen. 

But the horror only lasted a few months, though it left 
its victims cowed in the South, as they had already been 
in the North. 

Before Elizabeth was twenty, the wretched and diseased 
half-brother was dead. Mary, whom all knew to stand 
for the old popular Faith, was made Queen by an en- 
thusiastic rising in her favor, and the Mass was restored. 
She died six years later. 

At the end of 1558, Elizabeth, the last of Henry’s 
children surviving, was put upon the throne by the com- 
bined action of two men, William Cecil and her brother- 
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in-law, the Catholic champion, Philip King of Spain. She 
was crowned with full Catholic rites, she took an oath 
to maintain the Catholic religion, and she had but recently 
loudly and publicly protested her devotion to it. But it 
was feared that, herself indifferent to religion (but very 
keen on being made Queen), she would be used as the 
figurehead of yet another effort to get rid of the Faith 
in England. 

The reason that Philip of Spain, champion of Cathol- 
icism, supported her was that he hoped the movement 
might end in a compromise and that he ardently wished 
for the support of England against the rival power of 
rance. 

Shortly after Elizabeth had thus heen made Queen, 
Cecil took three initial steps. First he revived the Act 
of Supremacy. It was easier to get that accepted than 
is sometimes understood. Mary herself had been head 
of the Church, like her father, until she abjured the title, 
and it was not a point in doctrine which the ordinary man 
much troubled about as yet. 

The change in the religion of daily life was another 
matter. Yet somehow or other Cecil had to try and work 
it. He took the second step, which was that of summon- 
ing a conference in the utmost secrecy, where the form 
of the new liturgy should be drawn up. 

The third step was to give the new liturgy the force 
of law. 

Now why was there no resistance ? 

For two reasons: First, the exhaustion following on 
the dreadful examples made all over England after the 
two great Catholic rebellions; second, and much more 
important, bewilderment and uncertainty. 

The situation was no longer cleancut. Cecil was much 
wilier than the brutal tyrants who had provoked rebellion 
those few years before. He allowed people to favor both 
religions in speech; he took care not to press the Oath of 
Supremacy on more than official people whom he could 
not overlook ; for a long time no private man, even though 
a teacher, was troubled. Cecil played the whole thing as 
a man plays a fish; and all the while Philip of Spain, 
whom every one looked on as the leader and guide in 
Catholic policy, was supporting the new English liturgy 
at Rome. He said there was no direct heresy in it and it 
was some years before Rome itself forbade the practice 
of using Catholic Communion and the new service, side 
by side. 

Cecil kept a very strict hold upon preaching, and saw 
to it that there should be no exasperation. He trusted to 
time, and to the support of his colleague, the King of 
Spain. 

It was not till the fifth year of Elizabeth that the creed 
of the new religion was published. 

Then one more turn of the screw was given. Hitherto 
it had been called treason to refuse to admit the su- 
premacy. Now it was to be called treason to say a word 
against it, whether the Oath of Supremacy had _ been 
tendered or not, and it was pressed for the first time on 
all members of the House of Commons, schoolmasters, 
private tutors, lawyers, and on anyone whom the Gov- 
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ernment chose to pick out among those who spoke too 
openly of their loyalty to the Faith. 

But all this was only a preparation. The great mass 
of the populace were still let alone. 

Then, before things were as yet clear-cut, and before 
a definitely anti-Elizabethan policy had been taken up 
at Rome, Cecil, with real genius, began secretly to play 
the game which was to determine the whole affair. He 
would pick a quarrel with his former close ally, Spain. 

Very slowly and as cautious in this as in everything 
else, he worked underground, keeping Spain deluded and 
still professing England’s attachment to Philip. The 
pirates who captured Spanish ships and murdered Span- 
ish subjects were publicly disavowed—but privately sup- 
ported. He continued the double game with exact calcu- 
lation, until—but not till ten years had passed—he had 
goaded Philip, not indeed into a declaration of war, but 
to such an attitude that Spain, the champion of Cathol- 
icism, should at first by a few, then by many, be regarded 
as the national enemy and that Philip should so regard 
Elizabeth. 

All the initiative was Cecil’s. All the reluctance was on 
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the side of Spain. We have seen how he worked the 
seizure of the Spanish treasure ships in Plymouth and 
Southampton. 

In this way the ten years were passed in such fashion 
that, by the end of them, the average Englishman, still 
attached to his religion, had grown into the habit of com- 
promising upon it, was doubtful of his course, found 
himself strangely deprived of that leadership from the 
champion of Catholicism whom he had been taught to 
regard as England’s ally; and already anxious how he 
could reconcile loyalties to Church and country. 

To get the average Englishman into that crux to bring 
in the forces of patriotism against the Faith, had been 
the whole object of Cecil’s devious policy; and it had suc- 
ceeded. It had not made England anti-Catholic as yet: 
far from it. But it had made the English sovereign, in 
spite of herself, the symbol of anti-Catholicism in Europe, 
and her subjects, who were now grown used to her nom- 
inal rule, were torn between a traditional religion more 
and more suppressed for ten years, and the now accepted 
position of their country’s Government officially in Europe 
as the opponent of that religion. 


The Rise of Catholic Action 


HucH H. Brakg, S.J. 


this aspect of the Church, which is becoming steadily 
more prominent and conspicuous: “ Catholic Action 
is not anything new, but substantially it is as old as the 
Church itself, although, in its actual form it is becoming 
more and more fixed in these latter times.” The name 
itself was not coined by this same Pope, but he at least 
has fixed it in its definite meaning. As a result, we see 
the term continually in Catholic writings today, and this 
is scarcely to be wondered at, for the movement is almost 
the dearest, of all plans to the heart of Pius XI. 
It will be interesting to consider the rise of what seems 
a distinctive feature of modern Catholic life. As we know 
it today, Catholic Action is comparatively new, dating 
from the reform of the present Pontiff in 1922. The 
complete story, of course, goes back to the time of the 
Apostles, but we shall consider the more immediate events 
leading to the spread of the movement in our own day. 
In a formative sense, Catholic Action grew up in Italy, 
and that since about 1860. The developments of Catholic 
lay activities, dealing especially with the social question, 
have led to the adoption of this new system not only in 
Europe, but in many nations in other parts of the world. 
Italy, in the middle of the nineteenth century, was in 
the throes of national unification. The forces had swung 
away from Catholicism into the stream of anti-Catholic 
liberalism which the French Revolution had spread 
throughout Europe. It was a case of self-defense for 
the Catholics. At Bologna in 1866 was established the 
* Catholic Association for the Liberty of the Church in 
Italy,” but this was suppressed by government officials. 


I N these words Pope Pius XI described the history of 


Two years later Pius IX approved the Society of Italian 
Catholic Youth. This managed to remain in force and, 
in fact, developed so successfully that in 1874 it was pos- 
sible to hold, in Venice, the first National Congress of 
Italian Catholics. The name was shortly afterward 
changed to the Federation of Catholic Congresses and 
Committees of Italy (Opera dei Congressi), and as such 
it lasted until 1904. This was the great predecessor of 
Catholic Action in Italy. 

As Leo XIII writes in 1891, this society was doing 
more than any other association “to unite the people in 
defense of the Church” and her rights. For this purpose 
sections and committees had been organized in parishes, 
dioceses, and provinces. The same Pope in 1902 gave 
the Federation a new and more ambitious program. The 
next year he wrote approving a similar project in Spain. 
As did Pius IX and the Popes after him, Leo emphasized 
the necessity of dealing with the social question, and 
especially with the growing power of Socialism. 

The sanguine hopes for the Federation in Italy, how- 
ever, were doomed to disappointment. By 1904 dissension 
and strife had arisen among its forces, and the new Pope, 
Pius X, dissolved the organization. In place of it he 
established three Unions, of which the “ Popular Union ” 
became the most important. One after another new con- 
stitutions were drawn up for this body, both under Pius 
X and Benedict XV, but it could not be made to satisfy 
the needs of the times. The latter Pope sadly admitted 
this, saying that it was a “ great organization which, poorly 
understood by the Catholic people, was even worse put 
into practice.” 
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Such was the situation when the present Holy Father, 
Pius XI, came to the throne. But it was not long to be, 
for a few months after his accession the new Pontiff 
announced the end of the “ Popular Union” and set up 
the Central Committee of Catholic Action. By the close 
of the following year the Constitutions of Italian Catholic 
Action had been drawn up, and were approved by the 
Head of the Church. 

What were the characteristics of this new organization ? 
Let us see first its objective. This is given in the opening 
lines of the new constitutions, which say that Italian 
Catholic Action has been established for the “ union of 
the organized Catholic forces for the affirmation, diffusion, 
actuation, and defence of Catholic principles in individual, 
family, and social life.” Pius X had made the great motto 
of his pontificate “to restore all things in Christ,” and 
Pius XI was seeking to advance this aim through the 
“ participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy,” as he has classically defined Catholic Action. In 
keeping with this, the lines of the new structure were on 
a national scale, having one central committee directly un- 
der the Pope or his immediate representative, and with 
organization throughout the country on the basis of dioce- 
san and parish committees. Thus the outlines of the 
Church’s formation were adhered to, insuring cooperation 
respectively with the different grades of the hierarchy and 
clergy. 

The second feature was the division of the laity into 
four great groups, one ior the men, another for the 
young men and boys, the third for male university stu- 
dents, and the fourth for the women. This last was 
again subdivided into sections similar to those of the men, 
there being separate organizations for the young girls and 
the feminine university students. Italian lay activity had 
now been coordinated with simplicity, completeness, and 
Catholic effectiveness. The many details,-including the 
associate status of existing Catholic societies and organi- 
zations, and the establishment of special sections to act as 
a link, for instance, with the labor unions, cannot be gone 
into here. Suffice it to add that the lay apostles were now 
working in close association with the clergy, and that cnly 
minor changes or improvements have had to be made in 
the whole system. 

Before turning to other countries, there is a final scene 
to be witnessed in Italy—the testing and vindication of 
Catholic Action. This came in the struggle with the 
Fascist Government in 1931. Accused of entering the 
field of politics and harboring enemies of Mussolini’s re- 
gime, the Catholic organization was attacked throughout 
the land with physical violence as well as by a campaign 
of slander that was spread far beyond the borders of 
Italy. Pius XI at once came to the defense and, in his 
Encyclical to the whole Catholic world, set forth the full 
details in a masterly fashion. In Italy he put all of Catho- 
lic Action under the direct and complete control of the 
Bishops, thus identifying it with the Church and with 
himself. It has been necessary to modify somewhat the 
Catholic program, but solely because of the Fascist action. 
Thus, in a crisis, State absolutism was met with firm 
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opposition, and in the subsequent agreement between 
Mussolini and the Holy See, Catholic Action was again 
officially recognized. 

In other parts of Europe, lay activity had already de- 
veloped to a magnificent degree. It is possible here to 
mention but a few of the most prominent instances. The 
German Catholic Congresses and Volksverein; Spain's 
Association of Catholics and Popular Social Action; in 
Belgium, the Boerenbond or Farmer’s Cooperative Union ; 
The French St. Vincent de Paul Societies, Popular Ac- 
tion, Social Weeks, and Catholic Federation ; and in Eng- 
land, the Catholic Social, Catholic Truth, and Catholic 
Evidence groups, all offered striking proofs of the zeal 
and efficiency of the people. Many countries in other 
parts of the world would have to be added to this list, 
including, of course, the United States with its National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. But a new day had ar- 
rived with the coming of Catholic Action. Preached con- 
tinually by the Pope, it spread with considerable rapidity 
after its establishment in Italy. 

The Philippine Islands and Spain were the first to 
follow the example set by the Holy Father in Italy; then 
Poland, Austria, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. The 
list continues with Latvia and Lithuania, China and Peru, 
with Breslau, France, Switzerland, and Mexico, Hungary, 
Argentina, and Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay. Even East 
Africa and India joined the ranks, and in 1933 came Mon- 
treal, South Africa, Germany, and Portugal. Other na- 
tions are moving definitely toward the adoption of the new 
system. 

Those places in which lay activity was already highly 
organized have often found it a slower process to set up 
Catholic Action than was the case in comparatively clear 
fields. 

In some countries particular adaptations had to be made, 
as in Czechoslovakia, where, due to the difference in lan- 
guage, there are three distinct national groups. The value 
of Catholic Action in a time of crisis has been illustrated 
by Italy. The same lesson is shown with outstanding 
clearness in the vigorous condition of Spanish Catholicism 
today. In the midst of revolt and persecution, the Catho- 
lics have held staunchly to their religion, and are now 
almost more active than before in the performance of 
apostolic works of every kind. There is danger of a new 
Kulturkampf in Germany, but under the presidency of 
Cardinal Schulte, Catholic Action 1s uniting the laity 
throughout the land. 

The objection has been raised that such a regimenting 
of Catholic forces would tend to deaden the initiative and 
the spontaneity of the laity. But Catholic Action is rather 
directive than restrictive. Aside from the necessity of 
such a system to meet attacks from without, it is also a 
requisite for order and cooperation, as Cardinal Bourne 
has illustrated in his Lenten Pastoral of the present year. 

Recalling the motto of Pius X, “to restore all things 
in Christ,” Catholics under the present Pope have rallied 
to this new call, the laity uniting with the hierarchy and 
clergy in the great and saving work of the Church in the 
modern world. 
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The Plight of the Evangelicals 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


world has witnessed during the present century 

is the silent withdrawal into the background of the 
itinerant mission preacher. It is difficult for the present 
generation to realize the excitement created by Moody 
and Sankey and their kind. The eccentricities of High 
Churchmen and the heresies of tentative Modernists were 
entirely over-shadowed by the spectacular success achieved 
by Evangelicalism. What has become of the forces then 
generated? Was the movement nothing but an emotional 
outburst with no permanent results? Is it impossible to- 
day to trace any effects from that earnest preaching of 
“the Gospel” which once packed monster halls and 
counted its “ converts” in thousands? 

In answering that question one crucial fact must be 
taken into consideration. Evangelicalism was a movement 
and not an institution. Indeed, it might be called anti- 
institutional. It did not arise in any one denomination 
and its effects were confined to no particular section of 
the Protestant world. It professed to make light of sec- 
tarian barriers. Its emphasis was on primary things— 
repentance and the reconciliation of the individual soul 
to God through faith in the atoning merits of Jesus Christ. 
This message it proclaimed in popular language which 
eschewed the niceties of theology and ignored denomina- 
tional differences. 

Considered by itself, Evangelicalism was a homeless 
religion. Such converts as it made either remained in the 
bodies to which they were already attached or were left 
free to find a home for themselves among the numerous 
sects in sympathy with the movement. Hence there re- 
mains as an index of its abiding work no separate organi- 
zation. The results achieved have been merged in the 
general life of the Protestant churches. The failure of a 
non-institutional religion such as this does not advertise 
itself. We must look beneath the surface before we can 
discover what has happened to this once powerful move- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly there survive many earnest people who 
would welcome a return of the old-fashioned Revival. But 
they constitute a scattered community, a diaspora. And 
they have been subjected to the chilling influences of their 
more critical Protestant neighbors. Every body in which 
they may be found is affected by contemporary Modernism 
and they may be heard to raise loud complaints that “ the 
Gospel” is no longer preached. Instead, they have to 
listen to discourses in which higher criticism, religious 
psychology, and even the new morality are the chief fea- 
tures. ‘“ Unbelief, which is modernism,” complains Evan- 
gelical Christendom (the organ of The World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance) “has invaded our churches and minis- 
tries to such an extent that to some, if not many, Jesus 
Christ may be a Son of God, but not necessarily the Son 
of God. Men who occupy a prominent place in the pro- 
fessing Church of Christ are giving voice to such ut- 
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terances which, if true, would lead logically to the re- 
jection of Christianity.” 

The fact that those who raise this complaint are in 
religious communion with the offenders makes the situa- 
tion more acute. If they had their own separate organiza- 
tion they might be content to let their heretical brethren 
go their own way. Under the circumstances, however, 
something has got to be done: either they must submit to 
the majority and consent to what they regard as a be- 
trayal of “the Gospel” or else they must find for them- 
selves some other religious home. Episcopalians who have 
adopted Catholic practices, finding themselves in a similar 
situation, have, in many cases, solved the problem by tak- 
ing refuge with Rome. Rather than continue in commu- 
nion with fellow-Episcopalians who described their Sac- 
raments as “magic” and whittled away the dogmas of 
the Faith, they have elected to submit to the only au- 
thority capable of safeguarding these things. But can 
Evangelicals with their strong anti-Papal traditions be ex- 
pected to take a like course? 

Our first inclination is to answer with an emphatic 
“No!” To oppose sacerdotalism, to regard the Bible as 
the sole authority in religion and to favor a puritanical 
form of worship, have seemed to Evangelicals as essen- 
tial as faith in and love for Jesus Christ. Is it possible to 
imagine them coming to see that Rome offers the only 
refuge for that orthodoxy which they so highly value? 
Is their love for Our Lord sufficiently strong to lead 
them to value a view of the Catholic Sacraments which 
brings Him near? Are they likely so far to overcome 
their prejudices as to acknowledge that, at least in specific 
cases, Catholic devotion to the “Person of Jesus Christ 
is as deep and fervent as their own? Can the kinship 
which exists between the mystics of the Church and some 
of their own writers be recognized with sufficient clear- 
ness to override the antagonism of centuries? 

These last questions have been already answered in an 
unmistakable way. We cannot forget that John Wesley 
himself confessed his deep indebtedness to Thomas a 
Kempis and enjoined the daily reading of the “ Imita- 
tion’ upon his “ helpers,” that there exist editions of 
Richard Rolle, the fourteenth-century mystic, bearing 
the imprimatur of Protestant editors, or that St. Francis 
of Assisi is a favorite among folk of the evangelical type. 
Only the other day, the English Churchman, an organ 
of this party, commenting on Miss Compers’ “ Life and 
Lyrics of Richard Rolle,” wrote: “ Richard Rolle was 
the precursor of Walter Hilton, Julian of Norwich, Wil- 
liam Langland, John Myrc, and other medievals, who, 
while not unaffected by the superstition of their times, 
show more affinity with Evangelical Christians than with 
any other school in the Church.” The review concluded 
with the remark that “from some of Rolle’s verses one 
might pass to Newton’s ‘ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,’ and be scarcely conscious of the change.” It may 
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be added that it is a common thing to find hymnals of 
an Evangelical character containing hymns from Catholic 
sources and that even a paraphrase (with omissions) of 
“ Pange Lingua ” have appeared in this way. 

Between such concessions, however, and the final step 
of submission to Rome there is much ground to be cov- 
ered and we cannot imagine the distance to be overcome 
save under extraordinary pressure. But when such pres- 
sure exists the result is suggestive. In Germany Mod- 
ernism has had the backing of the State. The unification 
of Protestantism under a State official of Modernist views 
has driven the orthodox into the last ditch. And in this 
extremity they have actually turned to the protection of 
the Catholic Church. The “German Christian ” contro- 
versy, says Carl Thieme, a well-known Protestant leader, 
has not killed the Lutheran Church, it was dead already. 


Sociology 
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He declares that if Luther could see the present con- 
fusion of his followers, he would bid them return to 
Rome. In Luther’s name (to quote Blackfriars’ account 
of the matter) he urges the dissemination of the conclu- 
sions of recent Protestant scholarship which establish his- 
torically and scientifically the primacy of Peter and his 
successors. He concludes with an appeal to the Roman 
Church, “not as our elder brother, but as our father,” 
to receive back “the prodigal sons of the Evangelical 
Church into their Father’s house ”"—not indeed as in- 
dividual converts, but as corporate communities. 

The importance of the movement led by Newman may 
be yet eclipsed by a large-scale secession of German Evan- 
gelicals. And the fact that these hard-pressed co-re- 
ligionists have been led to look to Rome cannot be lost 
on the Evangelicals of other lands. 


“Youth Must Remain Calm” 


F. P. LeBurre, S.J. 


German Catholic Youth Association last December, 
the Holy Father used words that deserve attention 
from Catholics everywhere, be they old or young: 

Youth is that which brings the future with it. It gathers the 
future of the nation. Youth for that reason should be conscious 
of its responsibilities, but it must also remain calm so that every- 
thing should be intrusted to the infinite wisdom, goodness and 
omnipotence of our God and Redeemer. 

Youth is a time when the energy of life is flooding to 
the full. It is dynamic, and if not properly controlled, 
is volcanic. Vibrant with new forces that need to be 
harnessed, it requires firm yet tactful guidance as does a 
blooded, mettlesome steed. 

To have youth sit around and do nothing is to misin- 
terpret it and almost inevitably to warp it badly. It is 
a time of creative ability which often reaches out blindly 
and unknowingly after some object to be secured or some 
line of activity to be followed. For youth is essentially 
“on the move.” 

Its dominant need, therefore, is calmness ; not the calm- 
ness of inactivity but the calmness of great forces prop- 
erly harnessed: the airplane zooming aloft, the locomo- 
tive speeding along, the racing auto hurtling through 
space. 

This calmness can come only from principles well 
grasped, from ideals that lift beyond the sordid and the 
commonplace, and yet are truly realizable in the actual 
world in which young men and women find themselves. 
Youth is idealistic, yes; and it reaches out and up, yes; 
but youth is hardheaded, too, and quite pragmatic. To 
hold out an ideal which is beyond their efforts, or into 
which their actual here-and-now lives cannot be made to 
fit is to discourage the young or, worse, to make them 
start off on a plan of life which damages and soils. If 
goodness be impractical, what’s the use of trying! 

Hence the imperative necessity of a character forma- 
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tion and a holiness training that can make the young face 
calmly the facts of life that surround them. Theirs is a 
world of movies and theaters and dances and parties and 
autos. Theirs is a world where the sexes meet in ways 
and at times and in places that our own older generation 
never knew. Moreover the world in which they find them- 
selves is not of their own making. It is we older folk 
who have made this world or at least have stood by while 
it was fashioned. As Father Lord pointed out in these 
columns a year ago, it is hardly square for us to con- 
demn them for the world into which they have found 
themselves ushered. That consideration alone should make 
us more sympathetic when approaching their problems. 
And sympathetic we ought to be, for it is from us that 
they must gain the principles and ideals that will make 
them and keep them calm. 

Young men and women must be calm and keep their 
wits very much about them, as they face their pleasures 
as well as their duties. The turbulence of their physical 
adolescence must not affect their mental poise or their 
spiritual outlook. Yet this poise must assimilate new ex- 
periences and this outlook include new situations. 

It is useless and wrong to tell them not to dance. Dance 
they will and rightly. It is for them to learn to avoid the 
improper dance, and the halls where such dances are the 
order of the day. To help them dance under proper cir- 
cumstances and with the quiet (and, of course, unob- 
trusive) guidance of their parents and teachers and 
spiritual guides is one definite, and badly needed, way of 
keeping them calm. 

Drinking is another of their serious problems. Yet it is 
quite destructive of influence for older folk to condemn 
all drinking as sinful. It is not—not even in the young. 
But it is dangerous for the young and they can be made 
to see this readily. Recall to them how drinking can so 
easily take the fine edge off self-control, which is difficult 
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enough when live young people meet in hours of pleasure. 
Recall to them how unwholesome liberties are quite in- 
evitably the outcome of this diminished self-control. One 
will always secure immediate acquiescence—and the young 
will then face this problem calmly with no sense of irrita- 
tion against exaggerated condemnation. 

Such problems may seem to some to be strangely out 
of place in the lives of the younger generation. Are our 
children facing such? They are. Our children would 
have been our great grandchildren, if the world had rolled 
along at its wonted speed. To deal sympathetically with 
them we too must jump two generations and be ourselves 
our own grandchildren, who would have been their 
parents. Ours is the problem to be properly openminded : 
retaining all that is unalterably true; assimilating all that 
is soundly progressive; tolerant of change along every 
line where change may be allowed. 

The boys and girls, the young men and women of today, 
meet more unconcernedly, more often, and more unchap- 
eroned than we did a generation ago. Much of this is 
more natural and much of it is healthy. But it carries 
with it a heavier tax on the self-control of youth. Meet 
they will. Can they “remain calm” and met as young 
ladies and young gentlemen should? They can. 

Times are out-of-joint, and filth and indecency are 
aboard. But bad as times are, we have not yet reached 
the ultimate level of pagan Rome and Corinth and An- 
tioch where prostitution was part of the temple service, 
and immoral parades were allowed in public, and the 
friezes on the fronts of houses were blatantly indecent. 
Yet in that atmosphere of decadent paganism grew up 
the virgins and martyrs and confessors of the early 
Church. 

“ Youth must remain calm ” and it is not for older folk 
so to enhance the difficulties of good living, that youth 
will logically conclude that there is no use trying. 

Holiness must be shown to be something that can be 
interwoven with a matter-of-fact, ordinary existence. It 
must be a holiness that is compatible with harmless 
pleasures, with a boy-girl friendship, as well as with 
obedience at home and presence at the Communion rail. 
This is the holiness of good men and women of the world, 
and can reach great heights. We may call it the “ holiness 
of the Ten Commandments ”—not that it is restricted to 
the mere avoidance of sin or to mere essential goodness, 
but because it stands in contrast with the “holiness of 
the Counsels,” and as such, is a different kind of sanc- 
tity. The young can attain to such holiness. And they 
will try to attain it; for they will see it is attainable with- 
out paying the price of being a “ wall-flower” or a 
“ prissy.” This is no lowered ideal. It is merely to strip 
holiness of the unhumanness—not to say inhumanness— 
that has been for so long current in the biographies of 
the saints. “ Man’s inhumanity to man”’ has been vented 
on the saints by the dehumanizing pens of well-intentioned 
writers—and we need more Martindales to rehabilitate 


other Aloysiuses. 
Youth is logical, fiercely, mercilessly logical. To older 
folk outside the Church, the “cave-man” stuff of the 
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evolutionists and the ever-present libido of Freud have 
been preached—and many have accepted the doctrines but — 
continued to lead wontedly decent lives. But teachers have 
handed these doctrines down from the rostrum—and 
youth, logical youth, has welcomed “ atavistic reversions ’ 
to cave-man “ drives ” and has gladly suffered no repres- 
sions or inhibitions. 

To such paralyzing doctrines our young people are not 
exposed in Catholic schools. (Rather the whole Catholic 
school system is a constant rebuke and refutation there- 
of.) Ideals are instilled in them which are the highest 
man can know and they are trained in the practice of 
virtue and in the frequentation of the Sacraments. 

And so they can be pure, and honest and truthful. 
And they can face the problems calmly. And truly they 
want to do what is right. Give them a retreat, and have 
the splendid privilege of looking straight down into their 
souls as they lay them bare. See their relief when they 
are shown hardheaded, practical ways of being good, and 
yet of living the normal life of the young people of 1934. 
Many are still untainted—and they want to stay that way. 
Some are soiled, but it is not to their liking. If a hard- 
headed holiness be preached to them which shows them 
the way to be holy on the dance floor, in the theater, at 
the beach, in the auto, they will try. As one student said 
after a retreat of this sort: “ I’d feel mean not to be good 
now.” 

When frequent and daily Communion was given back 
to the Faithful in the first decade of this century, saintly 
men were heard to ask: “ What’s ahead of the world that 
God should be deluging it with so much grace?” Ahead 
of it was the World War; ahead of it was the break- 
down of religion; ahead of it was the shattering of moral 
ideals. Divorce and companionate marriage and free love 
and birth control were in the offing; and when they came, 
the “ movie” and the dirty novel and magazine broadcast 
them in all their unvarnished appeal. These were the en- 
veloping waves that broke upon the world; but on the 
shore each morning Christ stands and across the storm- 
tossed sea of life, He walks unto every soul that would 
harbor Him. Then as of old on Galilee’s lake, so, too, 
is it true when He has come into the heart of vibrant 
youth: “ And there came a great calm.” 


Education 
Geographers Astray 


WILLIAM T. MILLER 


TTACHED to the Department of Geography in the 
University of Wisconsin are Professors Ray H. 
Whitbeck and Olive J. Thomas, geographers of ability 
and renown. They are both also authors of geographic 
texts and treatises of authority and wide circulation. As 
geographers, their work is of high excellence; but when 
they venture into the field of religious history, they stray 
from fact to fancy, if not to actual misrepresentation. 
This they have done in their recent book called ‘“ The 
Geographic Factor,” published by the Century Co. 
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In chapter XVII of this well-written and interesting 
book, the authors discuss ‘‘ The Influence of Geographical 
Environment Upon Religious Beliefs.” Quite plausibly 
they develop the theory that geographical environment is 
“necessarily” one of the many factors which mould a 
people’s religious beliefs. They find that natural sur- 
roundings have had much to do with the myths and pagan 
deities of the ancient world. The nature of heaven, they 
say, is dependent on the environment. In hot climates, 
hell must be even hotter than the climate; in northern 
climes, it must be colder. They even go so far as to say 
that changing climates produce changing gods. 

Undoubtedly there is an historical basis for this theory 
as applied to pagan religious beliefs and deities. But our 
geographers go far astray when they attempt to make this 
theory explain the facts of Christianity, and particularly 
the universality of the Catholic Faith. 

The most amazing religious statement they make is 
found on page 348 of the book. Here they say, in effect, 
that the people of northern Europe are mainly Protestant, 
and those of southern Europe mainly Catholic. Then 
they naively conclude that the rigorous climate of the 
North makes its people independent and impatient of 
centralized religious control. Southern people are sup- 
posed to be more submissive to ecclesiastical authority. 
They even say that the devotion to democratic ideals is 
stronger in cold lands than in warmer climes. Astounded 
by the very boldness of their thesis, the authors admit that 
it cannot be proved ; but they insist that it is probably true. 

The arrant nonsense of comparing the Christian re- 
ligion with the myths and creature worship of pagan life 
is unworthy of serious attention. But when it comes to 
attributing the religious beliefs of whole peoples to the 
effect of their geographic environment, something must 
be said. 

If we were to attack the environment theory from a 
purely religious standpoint, the Divine mission of the 
Church to teach all nations and the missionary activities 
of nineteen centuries would show how little geography 
has to do with belief in Christianity. Cold or hot, wet or 
dry, on high land or low, in island or continent, all kinds 
and varieties of men have felt the saving waters of bap- 
tism, and bowed in submission to God’s commands. In 
fact, this very world-wide spread of Christianity is the 
unfailing answer to all such theories as this North-and- 
South explanation of Catholicism in Europe and else- 
where. 

If we examine Europe alone from the religious view- 
point, we see at once how ridiculous this Nordic theory of 
strong-minded Protestants and submissive Catholics turns 
out to be. For there is Poland, surely a northern country, 
with more than seventy-five per cent of its people Catholic. 
And no one can well doubt the devotion of the Poles to 
liberty and democracy. They have fought for them for 
centuries. Then there is Lithuania, even farther north 
than Poland. Here eighty-one per cent of the people are 
Catholics. Strangely enough, the fact that both Poles and 
Lithuanians are mostly Catholics does not make them sub- 
missive to each other politically. They have their own 
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separate ideas about government and boundaries, and are 
rather poor neighbors. No one has yet thought to blame 
this on their religious beliefs. By all the rules of the game, 
they ought to be bitter religious enemies; but they are 
“ submissive” even if they are Nordics. Even in Ger- 
many, home of the Protestant Reformation, there are 
approximately thirty-three per cent Catholics in the popu- 
lation. And for a long time German Catholics have been 
champions of real democracy, and still are. 

More than a third of the Dutch are Catholics—another 
northern people gone at least partially wrong. Up in 
Latvia, getting well into the frigid zone, there are about 
thirty-four per cent of Catholics in the population. We 
merely mention Ireland in passing. It is certainly not a 
southern country, but it is certainly a Catholic one. And 
again we note the fact that a Catholic people can also be 
devoted to democracy. It does not seem to be necessary 
to be a Protestant to be independent in thought, when it 
comes to political affairs. 

When it comes to newer countries, like the United 
States, we see further weaknesses in the religious theories 
of our geographer friends. For we Catholics are spread 
all over this land of the free. We are very strong in some 
parts of the North, and just as strong in some parts of 
the South. Latitude has nothing whatever to do with our 
religion, nor temperature with our ideas of Heaven. 

We might also find plenty of fault with the idea that 
southern races are “submissive” to religious authority. 
The exact opposite seems often to be true. Warm coun- 
tries have produced plenty of heresies; and even the 
strong sword of Mohammed could not keep the desert 
world always in line. As far as Catholicism is concerned, 
it makes a rather poor showing in a great many southern 
lands. Just to mention a few: there are Arabia, Persia, 
India, Indo-China, Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, Siam, 
Burma, Borneo, Java, and even Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines, with its half-million Moslems. 

No, religious faith does not depend on geographic en- 
vironment; it depends on the grace of God. Of course 
geographers do not include Divine grace as a part of the 
environment. It is not a geographical matter. There is a 
geography of the life and crucifixion of Christ, and of 
the early spread of the Church from Palestine, in con- 
stantly widening circles. With Jerusalem as a center, it 
was natural that Mediterranean lands should receive the 
first influence of the Apostolic zeal. But the early spread 
of Christianity in these southern lands had no connection 
with their climate or other geographical features. It was 
purely a historical fact; as it was purely historical that 
the Faith was a long time in reaching India, China, and 
other non-Catholic southern lands. 

Geography is an interesting science, and not the least 
of its delights is to study the influence of environment 
on human activities. But, like all sciences, it has its limita- 
tions. One of these limitations is this: that religious ideas 
and ideals are outside of the scope of geography. Re- 
ligion is a spiritual force ; geographic environment is pure- 
ly physical. The Catholic’s idea of Heaven is that it is a 
state of eternal union with Almighty God—the Beatific 
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Vision. No physical surroundings have anything to do 
with that idea of Heaven, because it is a spiritual idea. 
In the same way, the Catholic missionary brings the same 
spiritual message to every clime and every people. North, 
south, east, and west are all the same to him. When 
geographers try to account for religious beliefs on 
physical grounds, they are off the reservation, and are 
very apt to go far astray. The absurdity and contradic- 
tions of their theory are completely exposed by the simple 
fact that the northern lands were Catholic for more cen- 
turies than they have been Protestant and that those which 
did become partly Protestant did so solely because of their 
abject “submissiveness” to their secular princes who 
forced the change upon them. 
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O** of the signs of returning prosperity is the re- 
appearance of our old friends, the promoters of 
various plans for bestowing miraculous wealth. With the 
real sense of welcoming a Spring warbler I opened the 
envelope that “ contains an important message for you,” 
from merry Hueylongia, and read: 

My dear Friend: 

How would you like to receive $5,000 in cash? 
approach. } 

Under the terms of this startling, new Certificate, you don’t 
have to wait until you meet with a dreadful misfortune before 
you are entitled to an amount up to $5,000.00 if you belong to 
this great organization. 

Long awaited ... long needed .. . it remained for this great 
organization—the TBA—to create and sponsor this extraordinary, 
new form of protection which makes it absolutely UNNECES- 
SARY for you to DIE to WIN! And the secret is revealed 
in the unusual, brand-new Accidental Disability and Old Age 
Clauses—two of the three features of this epoch making TBA 


[That’s the 


Certificate. 

So I don’t have to die, not just yet; and all I need do 
is to write to Lock Box 606, in the Sunny South, and 
grow old with joy. What a life! How the folks love 
to help you! “* Act TODAY, and you will get Three- 
Point protection!” But, alas, the Spring fever has me, 
and I cannot bring myself to act. I may still die young. 





OWEVER, missing one opportunity is not missing 

all. There are more ways than one of insuring your 
old age. For instance, you can have a Paramount Chief, 
who will do the business. 

[ can pronounce with some authority on this point, 
since I had it first hand a couple of days ago from one 
of those remarkable men which the British Empire seems 
to produce for its colonial government. He is the ad- 
ministrator of one of the governmental units of the 
British East African Mandate of Tanganyika: the type 
that takes a twenty-mile tramp through the steaming 
tropical jungle as an ordinary item in the day’s work, 
along with ills from jungle food, and year-round isola- 
tion from civilization. The kind, too, that respects and 
pays high tribute to the Catholic missionary—such as the 
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Swiss Capuchin Fathers who work in his territory—be- 
cause they share his concern for the natives and, like him- 
self, are willing to make sacrifices for them. 

The talk turned, as is natural in any discussion of 
colonies, on the evils of compulsory labor, which has 
been one of the many blights that the white man has 
introduced into Africa and other parts of the globe that 
he has dominated. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, in Geneva, has long given special attention to this 
question, and striven to create conventions that would 
abolish or at least mitigate demoralizing practices that 
can finally have but one issue: an uprooted, embittered 
native proletariat. Of the 488 ratifications of interna- 
tional labor conventions that had been registered with 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations by No- 
vember 30, 1932, a considerable number related to com- 
pulsory labor. Japan, for instance, ratified such a con- 
vention in 1930. Contract labor, too, has received in 
recent times the special study of the League Com- 
mittee of Experts on Native Labor, which contains such 
well-known personages as Sir Selwyn Fremantle, of India ; 
Lord Lugard, Great Britain, and Dr. Jose d’Almada, 
Portugal. 

But in Tanganyika, said the administrator, the aboli- 
tion of compulsory labor (save for strictly government 
projects, under strict limitations and safeguards), brought 
with it an unexpected turn of sentiment. Forbidden to 
work any longer for their own chief, the natives com- 
plained. The chief paid them nothing for their work; 
and, according to their standards, he worked them hard. 
Why then complain? 

The answer was forthcoming: ‘“ Because he would 
take care of us in our old age. If we got old, or sick, or 
lost our cattle through calamity, the chief would provide. 
That was one of the reasons he was there.” 

Happy Africa! Not all unwisdom had come down 
through the green ages of the jungle. Particularly as the 
chief was not dependent upon 1434 committee votes to 
maintain his office. 





HEN, too, there are other ways of insuring old age. 

You might make God your chief, for instance, and 
work for Him, so as to reap rich fruits of wisdom that 
no Protective Association could store up for you. 

Thus, for instance, Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, 
©.F.M., noted historian of the Franciscan Padres of 
the Southwest, who died at the age of eighty-three on 
April 27 of this year. His name had become a household 
possession with Catholics in this country. 

The idea of devoting himself to the history of the 
missions came to Father Engelhardt during his stay at 
Harbor Springs, Wis., where he was working among 
the Indians, and had published a short sketch of Kath- 
erine Tekakwitha, the “ Lily of the Mohawks,” in the 
Ottawa language. The idea grew into a desire to vindicate 
the Spanish Padres of much that they had suffered at 
the hands of ignorance and malice and to preserve fuller 
and more accurate information concerning their work. 
The first fruits of his studies, according to a recent bio-~ 
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graphical notice, was the volume “ Franciscans in Cali- 
fornia.” This book, now long out of print, has become 
a valuable and rare document. Says the same biographer : 

His single-hearted devotion to ferreting out and publishing the 
truth led him on quests through the libraries and archives of 
Mexico, Florida, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
It led him to take issue with the statements of Bancroft, Hittel, 
and other historians of California. And it bore fruit in four large 
volumes, “ Missions and Missionaries of California.” These, be- 
sides preserving and publishing many original documents, tell the 
story of the work of the Franciscans, Jesuits, and Dominicans in 
the Southwest. 

When the 300 folio volumes of Spanish manuscripts 
of the “ California Archives ’’ were destroyed in the great 
fire in San Francisco in 1906, their contents were in part 
preserved by the transcription which Father Engelhardt 
had made of many of these documents, and which now 
is the only copy of these valuable sources. Father Zephy- 
rin died in harness, eager to the end to complete his work. 
Inc ed it could know no completion, since what he began 
is a labor for generations of scholars. But what could 
any insurance scheme offer to compete with such an in- 


vestment of scholarship and love? THE PILGRIM. 


Literature 


The Collegians on Catholic Books 


MurigEL NoLtaAnN DELANEY 





NE of the most interesting and indeed most sig- 

nificant sessions of the First Catholic Book Club 
Conference held recently was the afternoon given over 
to the collegiates of the metropolitan area. Each of the 
colleges was requested by Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 
who was the motivating force of the conference itself, to 
send an undergraduate representative and to suggest the 
names of alumni writers who also would speak. The 
result was overwhelming. Not one halting or self-con- 
scious undergraduate was present. Each speaker, and 
there were eighteen, delivered an address with a poise 
and a self-assurance and a matureness of thought content 
that more experienced speakers twice their age might 
envy. Their papers were especially well prepared, logically 
conceived and ably executed. One was particularly im- 
pressed with their frankness and one might say, advised- 
ly, their radical viewpoints. 

The subject, “The Catholic novel as the Catholic of 
today would want it,” was evidently one to which the 
younger potential writers had given much thought. There 
was no doubt in the minds of the audience that on the 
whole the Catholic novel of past years was one that 
hardly filled the students of this generation with enthusi- 
astic approval. One heard, not from one speaker but 
in unanimous chorus, that the day of the namby-pamby, 
sentimental type of religious story was “out.” They were 
sick of the pale-faced heroine who rushed into the con- 
vent to save her soul and they were equally annoyed at 
the fictionized padre who went about solemnly and sadly 
pinning holy medals on all and sundry. They were im- 
patient of the books filled with characters who breathed 
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soft amens at regular intervals much more in the fashion 
of our non-Catholic brethren than ourselves who seldom 
meet these white-blooded individuals outside of the pious 
novel’s pages. 

They voiced approval of such sturdy fare as “ Father 
Malachy’s Miracle” and held up as examples of courage- 
ous thinking and richly vital writing the works of Sigrid 
Undset. These young people appreciated the fact that 
novels in order to be Catholic need not introduce hymn 
singing in each paragraph, nor need they be about spirit- 
like creatures who are continually mumbling their beads 
or trying to convert the villain of the piece by sprinkling 
holy water on him from every vantage point. They de- 
clared they wanted their novels Catholic in spirit; the 
problems attacked from Catholic principles but without 
necessarily mentioning, if possible, even the word Cath- 
olic. They resented, the fact that most Catholic novelists 
forget they are dealing with human men and women, 
that these novelists seem to take it for granted that since 
the characters are supposed to be Catholic, moral en- 
tanglements, or rather immoral entanglements do not exist, 
that they have no problem except to get young Willie 
to eschew stronger expletives than “oh my gracious” 
or to have Aunt Aggie definitely decide to enter the 
Sisters of Charity. 

But the criticism was by no means wholly adverse. 
Judging from the quality of the many papers read there 
were many potential Catholic writers in that group. And 
the collective voice expressing their sentiments was any- 
thing but one of despair. Indeed, their enthusiasm and 
buoyancy left us older ones present a bit breathless. 
Certainly they recognized that the dearth of good Catholic 
novels did present a problem. They realized that it was 
not the same as saying that there was a dearth of Pres- 
byterian writings or Lutheran or Congregational. ‘They 
spoke familiarly of our Catholic culture. They recog- 
nized its continuity from its background in the past and 
its possibilities in the present. It was very encouraging 
te hear practically every speaker mention the current 
Catholic Revival or Catholic Renaissance or Catholic 
Emergence. 

It was more than encouraging, remembering that they 
were the writers of the near future, to hear their ex- 
pressed determination to do something about it. They 
saw significance in the changed mood of the theater. 
They prophesied a like change as inevitable in the field 
of fiction. They saw hope in the fact that such novels 
as Francois Mauriac’s “ Viper’s Tangle” and Paul Hor- 
gan’s “ The Fault of Angels”’ were Catholic Book Club 
selections and outstanding sellers in non-sectarian circles 
as well. They pointed out that until recently one of the 
greatest drawbacks for the Catholic novelist was the 
Vroiestait, puritanical, irreligious environment of the 
country we live in. It was impossible for the Catholic 
writer to produce in surroundings where the successful 
novel would have to end either in a question mark or a 
suicide or both. The Catholic could not terminate his 
work in any such introspective mood; consequently, he 
resisted the field of fiction entirely. But all this, they 
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say, 1s passing and the implication seemed to be that 
when they wrote their novels, they would, thank God, be 
different. 

There was a difference of opinion evident when the 
question arose (quite naturally in the general discussion) 
whether or not the novel should be a vehicle of propa- 
ganda. The majority, it seemed, believed that a novel is 
a work of art and as such should bear the stamp of 
authority which an artist can give it. The thesis, then, 
would be presented as a matter of fact rather than as a 
matter of argument. Any propaganda, therefore, would 
be relegated to the background. There were vigorous 
protests against the novel that is little more than a the- 
ological dissertation wearing the garb of fiction and read- 
ing more like a thesis or a catechism lesson. 

This group felt that the Catholic spirit should be 
something far more subtle. It should be as natural as 
a country scene, as unobtrusive as showers in April or 
snow in December. Other speakers pointed out, how- 
ever, that in the problem novel for instance, so-called 
propaganda was inevitable. Father Daniel Lord, S.]J., 
who was present, was most vigorous as usual in his in- 
sistence upon a red-blooded type of fiction and declared 
that in this type of novel, propaganda must be Catholic 
but it must be a strong and forceful type of Catholicism. 
The books themselves must treat of live men and women 
who meet their problems as such and not as exponents 
of a wishy-washy sentimentalized version of pseudo-piety. 

There was talk, too, of the writer of Catholic books 
who was not of the Faith himself or herself, and ap- 
proval of the selections of such authors made by the 
Catholic Book Club was voiced. Among these, the col- 
legians expressed their appreciation of such books as 
‘Shadows on the Rock” by Willa Cather. One young 
man saw the converse of this situation, the Catholic 
writing for the general public instead of the smaller field 
of just Catholic readers. He spoke strongly in favor of 
the idea. He made a most courageous plea to the younger 
Catholic writers to “get down and write.” Keep on 
writing. Storm the citadels of the apparently indifferent 
editor or publisher and the secular, public press. Stop 
talking about writing, but write. Write so much and so 
well that you can’t be ignored. This, he believed, is the 
greatest task facing the young Catholic writer today and 
the one which would reap the greatest fruit for Catholic 
literature in generai. 

Mention was made of the fact that Catholic writers 
receive too little publicity. It was pointed out that in 
the Catholic college wliere one would suppose they would 
be held to the fore, they are much less known than in 
some of the secular schools. Explanation of this was 
made by one graduate who believed that the fault lay in 
the approach made in the Catholic school. Newman, for 


example, was held up only as a pious cardinal and a 
convert, whereas in the public institution in which she is 
now teaching he is studied as a great stylist in literature. 
Stress is laid upon Chesterton’s abandonment of his old 
foibles, if he is considered at all, rather than on his 
rhythmical powers in poetry or his paradoxical prose. 
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Appreciation was both expressed and implied when many 
of the speakers called attention to the selections made by 
the Catholic Book Club which brought books of first 
rank to the Catholic reading public. 

Father Lord, who is always greeted with ardent en- 
thusiasm at such gatherings, sounded the keynote and 
struck the chord of approval when he concluded the 
brilliant session by insisting that he, too, was sick and 
tired of the “ Sweetness and Light” poured like syrup 
into Catholic novels of the past. Their day is ended, 
he said. Let us sound their death knell. We Catholics 
have dynamite to offer. Let us put that dynamite in our 
novels. And after listening to the coming writers who 
graced that session of the Conference we can be almost 
certain that they will. 

The afternoon was far too short to hear at length from 
all who had come prepared to talk and Father Talbot, 
presiding, expressed his regret at having to curtail the 
remarks of some of the latter speakers. He promised, 
however, owing to the enthusiasm and ardent interest 
displayed, to call another such disputation or series of 
them in the near future. Let us wish them well, for 
with these young men and women is the hope of the 
future of Catholic letters. 


REVIEWS 
The Best of Dryden. Edited by Lours I. Brepvotp. New York: 

Thomas Nelson and Sons. $1.50. 

This scholarly work has for its objective the presentation of 
Dryden’s most important contributions in poetry and prose. While 
the book is intended for the classroom, this does not necessarily 
exclude it from the general reader. In fact, the volume will be 
a source of perpetual delight both to the student and the great 
number of those who love and revere this great seventeenth- 
century man of letters. All the favorites are here: “ Astraea 
Redux,” “ Annus Mirabilis”; the songs and lyrical pieces, many 
taken from the plays; the prologues and epilogues; the celebrated 
“Absalom and Achitophel,” and “The Hind and the Panther.” 
Of the prose, Professor Bredvold has chosen Dryden’s masterpiece, 
“An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” “A Defence of an Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy,” and his “ Preface to the Fables.” In addition, 
the author has given his readers an interesting and well-balanced 
introduction, based upon recent scholarship and criticism, of the 
life and times of the poet. And there are numerous notes and 
comments on the selections, together with a selected bibliography. 





... 2a). 
The Crucifixion of Liberty. By ALEXANDER KeRENSKy. New 
York: The John Day Company. $2.75. 
Moscow: 1911-1933. By AtLtaANn Monkuouse. Boston: Little, 


Brown and Company. $3.50. 

The appearance of two such works as Kerensky’s recollections 
and the experiences of the British engineer, Allan Monkhouse, 
both ardent lovers of the Russian land and people, lend color to 
the hope that the true picture of the origin of the second Russian 
revolution, and its relation to the condition of Russia in pre-War 
days, may eventually make itself known over the clamor of Soviet 
propaganda literature. The former Head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment—writing very readably, even with, as might be expected, 
a certain volubility—establishes clearly that the Bolshevik on- 
slaught was not the result of any natural evolution in Russia’s 
affairs, but the product of the War and the unnatural conditions 
induced by it. Kerensky holds that before the War, despite all 
set-backs, “the autocracy was declining while the country was 
developing.” Even in the crucial matter of land, “by 1916, just 
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before the revolution, 89.3 per cent of all arable land was being 
cultivated by the working peasant farmer (with an average of 
30 to 75 acres per farm).” Not socialization, but anarchy and 
civil war, was the aim of Lenin and his followers. The author 
is as merciless to Nicholas II as to Lenin. The former conspired 
against his own decrees. The latter conspired with Ludendorff, 
in spite of his frantic denials. Kerensky condemns anti-Semitism 
as essentially nor-Russian. From a widely different angle, that 
of an Englishman resident in Russia for twenty years, Mr. Monk- 
house confirms, basically, Kerensky’s view that progress existed 
in pre-revolutionary Russia: industry developing along with the 
cooperative movement for the farms. Impartially, however, he 
stigmatizes the new rich of pre-War Moscow for indifference to 
the starving poor. His perspective is long and varied; his judg- 
ment sober, for he is evidently anxious to give the Soviet Govern- 
ment credit, notwithstanding his painful experiences at its hands in 
the British engineers’ trial of April, 1933, for every bit of progress 
that it can boast of. Of the Five Year plan he judges that “in 
the lighter industries” much has been accomplished; but little in 
the heavy industries. “Such successes as the Soviet authorities 
have achieved in carrying out their plan have been attained at a 
cost which it remains to be seen whether or not the nation can 
stand.” He vigorously condemns the mass transportations of 
peasants and workers; and deplores the fact that under present 
conditions friendships are practically impossible between foreign- 
ers and subjects of the regime in Russia. The sensational story 
ot the trial is told briefly, with restraint. em 





Historic Spots in California. By H. E. and E. G. Renscnu and 


Mitprep Brooke Hoover. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Univer- 

sity Press. $3.75. 

This volume represents a fine piece of research into the history 
of old sites in thirty of the counties of California. Those included 
are the east central group which cover that part of the State 
where the Sierra Nevada mountains run down to the sweeping 
levels of the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. A former 
volume spoke of the southern counties. Particular interest attaches 
to these chapters because here are the counties which witnessed 
in the years after “forty-nine” the rough and sometimes riotous 
times of the rush for gold. In what is now one of these counties, 
Sutter, the metal was first discovered. Through this same coun- 
try of the mountain counties the pioneers came into the valleys 
from the east and from the north, preceded by those first of 
Yankee Californians, Gen. John Frémont and Jedediah Smith, 
to say nothing of the patriarchal John A. Sutter. Therefore it is 
that in this book we find reviewed many of the great bright spots 
of California history. A quite unique value of this study is the 
minute information, gathered with most painstaking effort, that is 
afforded concerning distinct sites and particular towns, some at 
this time thriving centers of industry or agriculture. Others are 
long dead and only a husk or a hulk offers precarious evidence of 


former existence. P. M. D. 





Heroic Lives. By Raraet SaApatini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $3.00. 

This book contains five historical essays on the lives of Richard 
I, St. Francis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Nelson, and Florence Nightingale. One finds it very difficult to 
estimate its value. It is at best inadequate biography ; at its worst 
it is drum-and-trumpet history of the most juvenile variety. Mr. 
Sabatini, who has a long list of romances to his credit, is not at 
home with cold facts, nor is he sufficiently unbiased to offer cor- 
rect interpretations. Richard the Lion Heart, however, is a 
character suited to his metier. In describing the wars of Bellona’s 
bridegroom, the notable passages at arms which have made him 
the first knight of Europe, Sabatini is at his very best. The 
Plantagenet rattles his sword, rides his chargers, and leads his 
troops through fifty pages of blood and treasure. In his treat- 
ment of the little poor man, the author suffers by comparison with 
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more learned and profound writers. While his account is by no 
means dishonest, it still remains ordinary. The same is true with 
the essay on Joan of Arc. Sabatini, like all chivalrous men, is 
an admirer of the Maid, and as far as the reviewer could discern 
believes in her sanctity, although for some reason he does not 
mention her canonization. The book bogs badly when Sabatini 
tries to raise Raleigh, blood brother of the treacherous Cecil and 
the pirate Drake, and Nelson, a moral coward, to the same heroic 
status as the other characters. Very few heroes surrounded Eliza- 
beth; Raleigh certainly was not one of them. Of Nelson little 
need be said. He was an excellent admiral, but a very weak man. 
Sabatini’s worshipful whitewash may be charitable, but it is not 
historical. The last essay of the book deals with the first war 
nurse, and it is pleasing to note that Sabatini, unlike many other 
authors, gives due credit to the Sisterhoods from which the great 
Englishwoman received her inspiration. All in all, the essays 
resemble rough drafts of future novels rather than important con- 


tributions. “ Heroic Lives” is safe for high-school libraries. 
SS 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Apologetics.—*“ My Faith: What Does It Mean to Me?” (Ben- 
ziger. $2.00) by Dom Hilaire Duesberg, O.S.B., translated by 
Ada Lane, is, as the publisher’s wrapper declares, “a challenge 
to the layman.” It is not light reading, nor merely another addi-, 
tion to the armory of apologetics. It is intended primarily for 
the Catholic layman who is capable of a deeper understanding of 
the supreme mission of the Church. It will give a jolt to the 
routinarian, if such will read the book. It is not controversial, 
or only rarely and mildly so. It is written in a language that 
has vigor, directness, and, at times, a blunt homeliness. It follows 
a tendency, not so much new or modern, as the revival of a primi- 
tive practice and viewpoint, in making Our Lord the center and 
source of dogma, rite, and life: all of these having meaning and 
purpose and efficacy only in so far as they express, reveal, and 
communicate Him. 

The eminent theologian, Pére P. Galtier, S.J., has added to his 
other splendid treatises a new work “De SS. Trinitate in Se et 
in Nobis” (Beauchesne. 40 francs). It is a compact volume, but 
filled to overflowing with learning. His treatment of the New 
Testament and early Christian literature is excellent. Though he 
rejects Petavius’ doctrine that the “indwelling” is to be specially 
predicated of the Holy Spirit, he does advance a view that is a 
bit unusual, and most invigorating and consoling. However, it 
is a bit too technical even to be indicated in a brief review. 

Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., has attempted the delineation of 
the “universal Church” in “Christianus” (Benziger). It is not 
a complete picture but one which ought to fit all who bear the 
high name of Christian. According to this standard many of our 
moderns fail to qualify. But it will be an incentive to the real ones 
to strive even harder for the realization of the full ideal. The 
style could have been improved and the reading effort lessened 
by good paragraphing. 

“Tt’s Christ or War” (Queen’s Work. 10 cents) is the latest 
pamphlet from that indefatigable pamphleteer, the Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. There is only one way out of the chaos in which the 
world finds itself, only one power that can hold it from the sui- 
cide of another war, and that is the Catholic Church. The pam- 
phlet is a powerful indictment—and it is equally a powerful plea 





Glimpses of the Southwest.—An unpretentious little book is 
“America in the Southwest” (University Press, Albuquerque, 
N. M. $3.00), edited by T. M. Pearce and Telfair Hendon, but 
full from cover to cover of some of the finest things that have 
been written about the “ what?,” “where?,” and “who?” of that 
section of our land where romance still lingers. The editors call 
it a “regional anthology,” and they have collected delightful 
sketches from such well-known authors as Willa Cather, Paul 
Horgan, Harvey Fergusson, Mary Austen, and a number of oth- 
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ers, to fill its pages. If you know the Southwest, do not miss this 
little book; if you would like to catch something of the spirit of 
the Southwest, just read these carefully chosen selections. 

Jules Verne Allen, widely known as “ The Singing Cowboy,” 
has written “ Cowboy Lore” (Naylor Printing Co., San Antonio. 
$2.00) in defense of the cowboy of the eighties and ‘nineties who 
braved and triumphed over the hazardous undertakings of pioneer 
days. The work makes no pretensions as a piece of literature, 
and rightly so, for it is put together in a hit-or-miss fashion. For 
one interested in cowboy history, there is a variety of information 
explaining cowboy terminology and cowboy songs, many of the 
latter accompanied by the musical score. 





Social Problems.—* Criminology” (Heath. $3.48), by Robert 
H. Gault, is a survey of crime and criminals. The history of 
criminology is sketched; then the causes of crime, the means of 
combating it, penal institutions, law courts, and preventatives are 
presented. The book is a good one for beginners in the study of 
criminology and for all interested in social work, but some of 
the author’s statements, especially on psychology, will not be fully 
agreed to by Catholics. The viewpoint is conservative, especially 
ii regard to such publicized questions as sterilization. 

“Toward Liquor Control” (Harper. $2.00), by Raymond B. 
Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, is the result of a long study, spon- 
sored by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who writes the foreword. This 
book represents a cross-section of American studied opinion on the 
liquor problem and a field investigation conducted by members 
of the authors’ staff in the United States, as well as in almost 
all European countries. The purpose of the work is to point an 
unbiased and clear way to methods of liquor control. It consists 
briefly in State licensing without high taxation. The volume serves 
also as a practical handbook of reliable information on matters 
pertaining to the question for the general reader and for all law- 
makers. 





Historical Sketches.—In a brochure of some ninety pages the 
anonymous author of “100 Years in Louisiana” has presented 
an inspiring historical sketch of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel and its work in that State. Portraits of the 
foundress of the Institute and of all who have held the office 
of Superior General in the course of the century of its existence 
add to the attractiveness of the historical data. 

No visit to Saratoga Springs is complete without a sight of 
“Yaddo,” the former home of Spencer Trask and his inspired 
wife, now devoted to the welfare of the public and presided over 
by the gifted philanthropist and collaborator with Governor Smith, 
George Foster Peabody. The former Trask mansion is now the 
home of the Yaddo Foundation, for artists, writers, and musicians. 
In response to long insistent pleas, the fairy-tale-like story of the 
estate is told by Marjorie Peabody Waite in “ Yaddo: Yesterday 
and, Today” (Argus Press, Albany, N. Y.), with the aid of 
abundant pen drawings. The first settler on the present Yaddo 
land was Jacob Barhyte, a German, about 1800. 


Books Received.—This list is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


AMERICAN INvENTORS. C. J. $2.00. 


Hylander Macmillan. 


ANCIENT AND Menievat HUtstory. Ralph Magoffin and Frederic Duncalf. 
$2.24. Silver, Burdett. 
ANNALS OF THE CARMEL OF Loretro, THe. Charles H. Schultz. $1.00. 


Carmelite Sisters : ; 
Cuaprier or Sanctuaries, A. Benjamin Musser. $1.00. Magnificat Press 


Cuurcn Prayer Book, Tue. Msgr. Eugene Murphy. Church Printing 
and Envelope Company. 

Desicnep For Reapinc. $3.00. Macmillan. 

ExrpLorinc THE Worvp oF Science. $1.76. Silver, Burdett. 

Hersetr. David P. McAstocker, S.J. .$1.25. Bruce. 

Hevurevx Ace. Myriam De G. 12 francs. Lethielleux. 

HumAN Vaturs 1x Music Epucation. James L. Mursell. $2.00. Silver, 
Burdett. 

Jésus, Lumiere et Amour. Abbé Nazaire Faivre. 15 francs. Lethiellewr. 

New Brete Evipence. Sir Charles Marston, F.S.A. $2.00. Revell. 

New Patterns 1N Sex TEacHInG. Frances B. Strain. $2.00. Appleton- 


Century. 


Otp Wayritis. Alvin F. Harlow. $5.00. Appleton-Century. 
Rosary, Tur. Thomas Schwertner, O.P. $1.50. Bruce 
Two Loves I Have Clara longworth de Chambrun. $2.50. Lippincott. 
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The Third Son. Anitra’s Dance. The Gallows of Chance. 


Stay Out of My Life. 

“The Third Son” (Harper. $2.00), by Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, would have been a much better novel if the author had not 
insisted on forcing the situations and moving the characters about 
after the manner of a puppeteer. Had Pat Cromer and Sheila 
Townsend moved along their path to happiness under their own 
power the reader would have found the story more enjoyable. 
Despite these somewhat irritating faults, “The Third Son” makes 
very interesting reading. Pat Cromer, the youngest son o1 a 
successful American business man, refuses his father’s aid on 
the highway to success. He fears that his father would mold 
him, as he had Pat’s two older brothers, into standardized money- 
making machines. Setting out with a will to win as his strongest 
asset, he meets and falls in love with a beautiful society girl, 
Sheila Townsend. Sheila has found society palling and her fiancé, 
Dana Weyrick, empty. She decides to elope with Pat, but the 
plans fail through a misunderstanding. Their subsequent trials, 
failures, and triumphs until their last-chapter reunion is the story 
oi these two rebels against parental dictation. 

After reading a Fannie Hurst novel one feels like stopping in 
the nearest hospital to be scrubbed and sterilized, for it is as if 
one had been standing in a metropolitan sewer. It is not so much 
that her books are lascivious but their vulgar coarseness con- 
taminates the mind till mental nausea cries “enough.” “ Anitra’s 
Dance” (Harper. $2.50) is not long off the press, and Fannie 
Hurst has crowded into its almost 400 pages the story of a whim- 
sical child of a great composer, who is as unlike the rest of his 
progeny as night is to day. There is not a vestige of modesty 
or reserve in the Great Bruno’s family. Anitra, even as a faded 
beam of sunshine, ever dances in and out the dingy corners of 
End House. It is not so much a consecutive story as a series 
of etchings showing Anitra in her dance of life. There is a nasty 
innuendo that is a canard on the Religious life, and how easily 
it could have been omitted! 

In his book, “ The Gallows of Chance” (Little, Brown. $2.00), 
E. Phillips Oppenheim presents an interested public with a detec- 
tive story that in part deserves to be ranked with the best of the 
Sherlock Holmes series. Unfortunately, however, the ending is 
pitifully weak and disappointing. The criminals are not haled 
before a proper legal tribunal, nor are they made to suffer the 
just penalty of their atrocious misdeeds and murders. There is 
a certain mawkishness, too, in the handling of the various love 
romances, which, like the detective episodes, are sprightly and 
even thrilling through the major part of the story, but unsatis- 
factory in their dénouement. This inability to carry a deeply tense 
and bewilderingly intricate situation to a triumphantly clear con- 
clusion is annoying to the reader. Great expectations are aroused 
but fail to be gratified. Either sustaining talent is lacking in Mr. 
Oppenheim’s writing, or his judgment is faulty. Whatever may 
be the cause of this deficiency, the final effect is unsatisfactory. 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
fine,” for retributive justice does catch up with the ruthlessness 
of the selfish as is exceedingly well illustrated in “ Stay Out of 
My Life” (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00). Sophie Kerr has built 
up a character in Jane Terry that will outlive the bindings of the 
book, and we must not exclude in the above remark Amy Lowe, 
Jane’s counterfoil. Two girls, pals, grow up together in a sleepy 
college town. Amy lets Jane beat her at tennis for peace’ sake. 
But Howard Jackson appears on the scene and Amy fights for 
her own—and wins. Ever is Jane demanding without paying the 
coin of sacrifice, and her prize turns out to be Dead Sea fruit; 
while the reverse of the picture shows us Amy receiving the 
guerdon of suffering and selflessness. Here is a clear-cut delinea- 
tion of a type of woman that is becoming all too prevalent in the 
world of today. Perhaps the reading of “ Stay Out of My Life” 
may jar the moribund consciences of some of its readers before 
they also come to know “the restless, unsatisfied longing” of a 


self-centered life. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The Eyes Have It! 


To the Editor of America: 

I have just discovered such a good joke on Mr. Maynard and 
myself who have been arguing so learnedly in your columns about 
the literacy of “ Lady More,” that I cannot help telling it to those 
who have followed the discussion. 

There is a sketch of the More family in the Basel Museum 
which is generally conceded to be a genuine Holbein, drawn from 
life, and is widely reproduced—for instance in Harpsfield’s “ Life 
of More.” 

In this sketch several ladies carry books. Margery Giggs is 
pointing to a page of Greek (?) to attract More’s attention to it. 
Margaret Roper has an opened book in her lap. But More's wife, 
“Lady More,” is not only holding a book, she is reading it, not 
raising her eyes. They couldn't stop her. 

So. Natick, Mass. DANIEL SARGENT. 
Annoyed Inquiry 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

May I in all sincerity, for I do not know, ask who is Robert 
McDonough whose article, “ Portrait of the Artist as Celtophile,” 
appeared in the issue of America for April 21? Although I can- 
not be called bookish, nor even slightly agnostic, nor am I ex- 
pecting to write a novel in the near future, I believe that | 
belong in the class of the Irish-American office workers who are 
interested not only in the literature of Ireland but in being 
descended from the Irish as well; and so I would like to ask 
Robert McDonough to explain a few of his utterances. My 
objections to these have nothing to do with the modern schools 
of Irish literature (I am so ignorant myself of their respective 
worth that I would not think of expressing my opinions on the 
subject), but I am not ignorant of the centuries of culture and 
tradition that stand back of every Irish-American, nor do | 
believe that the Irish-Americans of our day who are trying to 
express themselves in literature are such ignorant snobs as Mr. 
McDonough would have us think them. I do not think that 
many of them would have to confess, as he does, that they have 
had to “read off” a sense of racial inferiority, nor do they think 
that admiration for and emulation of the esthetic past of Ireland 
is artistically useless for their immediate literary needs, and it 
may even be that some of them think that whatever portion of 
our own esthetic energy has been canalized by the Church may 
perhaps have been turned to the highest uses. Why insist that 
ali these Irish-Americans are snobs? That they read certain 
authors or follow certain literary trends not through sincerity 
of belief but only because it is the vogue to do so? Perhaps it 
was easier for Mr. McDonough, since he suffered from an Irish 
inferiority complex, to read up to Margaret Fuller and Thoreau 
rather than to men like Parnell, but—and I am back to my 
question—who ts Mr. McDonough that he takes more than a 
page of America in which to foist upon us his own very snobbish 
opinions about the writings of present-day Irish-Americans and 
his values of the land to which they are connected “only by the 
accident of a grandparent’s birth, a soft sentimentality, and a few 
funeral customs?” Unless the few surviving American Indians 
take to literature, who else in America can write without the 
influence of another country and another inherited culture? Per- 
haps Mr. McDonough’s bookseller, who does not hesitate to give 
out names of customers, might be able to tell me! 

New York. Acnes T. Connon. 
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The “ Unabridged ” Abridges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Have you happened to notice the definition given for “ Mass” 
in Webster’s “ New International Dictionary ?” 

Mass. 1. Eccl. The service or liturgy of the Eucharist; 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; the (or a) celebration 
of the Holy Communion. In English since the Reformation 
used chiefly of the Eucharist as celebrated and viewed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Many a non-Catholic congregation has a “service or liturgy 
of the Eucharist, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or the 
celebration of the Holy Communion;” but who among them 
would think of referring to that service as “ Mass ”—with the 
possible exception of a very High Church Episcopalian? 

And as for that “in English since the Reformation” business, 
I have been under the impression that all through the English 
Reformation it was the Mass that mattered, the Mass that must 
be wiped out at any cost, the Mass that was the main object ot 
attack. In English for many a generation before the Reforma- 
tion, “ Mass” meant the Eucharist as celebrated and viewed by 
the Catholic Church. 

Surely the Church has a right to something nearer the fact 
from the publishers of a Standard Unabridged English Dic- 
tionary, and this definition should not be allowed to pass without 
public protest. The book is splendid and has had fine press 
notices, but I do hope there isn’t a great deal of this sort of 
information in it. 

Boston. Cc. S. B 


Graduation Present 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With the closing of the school year only a month or so before 
us, when many Catholic boys and girls will graduate either fron 
high school or college, at which time it is customary for their 
relatives and friends to give them presents, it may not be too 
early to suggest that the English Missal would make a most 
useful graduation present. How often we have heard a sentence 
like this: “I’ve never been to Mass since I left school.” This 
failure in loyalty and love to the greatest event that takes place 
on earth is in large measure due to a lack of knowledge of the 
Missal. Modern folks refuse to value what they do not under- 
stand. Theologically speaking it is sufficient if they have the 
general intention of hearing Mass when they assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice, but that is just what they are less and less inclined to 
do. The use of the Missal will enable them to take an active 
part in the Mass and accompany the priest in every prayer and 
action of the Sacrifice. 

Prairieburg, Ia. S. & &. 


Request for Encyclopedia 
To the Editor of America: 

A letter from the Rev. Joseph Reith, S.J., of the Maria 
Auxiliadora Mission, Dansalan, Lanao, Mindanao, P. I., brings 
an appeal for needy instruments of Catholic Action. Dansalan, 
in the very heart of Moroland, is an intellectual center because 
the Government has its provincial headquarters there with its 
Constabulary and educational institutions. Worthwhile books of 
explanation and defense of the Church are necessary implements 
of Catholic Action. While any books and pamphlets of an 
apologetic nature would be serviceable, Father Reith feels that 
the most valuable asset right now would be a complete set of 
the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” English is spoken everywhere, 
and such a storehouse of Catholic information would be avaii- 
able for reference to al! the intellectuals. It occurred to Father 
Reith that some of the American officers and soldiers who had 
first-hand experience in Moroland would be interested in this 
drive of Catholic Action, but I think that many who are inter- 
ested in the Philippine Mission and our Sodalists and Mission 
Crusaders would not pass up a chance for reenforcing the men 
in the first line trenches for Christ in this difficult battlefield. 

New York. F. D. Suttivan, S.J. 
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Home News.—The Senate on May 3 adopted the con- 
ference report on the tax bill, which was sent to the 
President. On May 4 it passed the Corporation Bank- 
ruptcy bill, similar in form to the Municipal Bankruptcy 
bill recently passed. On May 8, the Senate rejected two 
amendments to the Stock Exchange regulation bill, both 
of which would have weakened the bill. The House had 
passed its own bill on May 4, voting 280 to 84. An ap- 
peal was made to Congress on May 6 by twenty-eight 
industrialists for modification of the bill. The prospect 
of silver legislation at this session appeared lessened as 
Senate advocates balked at a permissive grant of au- 
thority in place of mandatory legislation. The President 
at a press conference on May 9 said he would accept 
permissive legislation to nationalize silver, but that it was 
not on the “ urgent list” of business. The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee continued its hearings on a series of 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, pro- 
posed by Secretary Wallace. President Roosevelt on 
May 3 warned the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, meeting in Washington, that it was time to stop 
crying “‘ wolf ” and to cooperate in working for recovery. 
The convention adopted resolutions criticizing parts of 
the recovery program but avoided any broad condemna- 
tion. On May 9 the President signed the Costigan- 
Jones bill, putting the production, importation, and man- 
ufacture of sugar under governmental control. On the 
same day he received a check for $1,003,030.08, proceeds 
from the “ birthday balls” in January. The money will 
be used for the care of sufferers from infantile paralysis. 
The NRA announced on May 7 that hearings would be 
held on May 16 on a code for the telegraph industry. 
After many unsuccessful attempts to get the industry to 
submit a code of its own, the NRA decided to impose 
one. The code specifically names Western Union, Postal 
Telegraph, A. T. & T., and the R. C. A. as members of 
the industry, as well as their affiliates and subsidiaries, 
but only to the extent that they are engaged in the tele- 
graph business. On May 3 Postmaster General Farley 
announced the awarding of fifteen temporary three-month 
air-mail contracts to private operators. Some of the 
routes were taken over by them on May 7. The Gov- 
ernment weekly crop summary showed winter wheat 
deteriorating in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas, and on May 9 
Secretary Wallace suggested that the wheat crop might 
drop as low as 450,000,000 bushels if rain did not come. 
According to the official forecast no relief appeared in 
sight east of the Rocky Mountains. On May 3 William 
H. Woodin died in New York from the effects of an 
old throat infection. He had resigned as Secretary of 
the Treasury last December. Samuel Insull was returned 
to the United States on May 7 to face the charges 
against him, and was taken to Chicago, where he was 
held on $200,000 bail. 
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The Attorney General on the War Debts.—Attorney 
General Cummings ruled on May 5 that six foreign Gov- 
ernments indebted to the United States Government were 
not in default upon their obligations. These nations he 
designated as Finland, which had met its obligations in 
full, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. These latter five nations had made small 
partial, or “token” payments, as an evidence of good 
faith on recent debt instalments. The term default was 
carefully defined in the ruling. The non-payment by 
the present Russian Government of Russia’s obligations 
incurred under previous regimes, including the temporary 
Kerensky regime, was held to constitute default. Mr. 
Cummings’ opinion on Russia confirmed the action of 
the board of trustees of the Export-Import Bank, orig- 
inally created in Washington, which passed a resolution 
declining to lend money on Soviet business deals until 
a debt settlement should have been reached. The opinion 
that Great Britain was not in default was encouraged 
by the similar view of Representative McReynolds, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in his direction of the passage of the Johnson 
legislation on foreign securities, and the fact that the 
majority of the House membership appeared to concur 
in this opinion. No obstruction would be offered, how- 
ever, it was thought, to ordinary, every-day commercial 
transactions in international business. The Attorney 
General’s ruling was vigorously combated by Senators 
Borah and George of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Protest was lodged with the United States State 
Department by the Soviet Ambassador, A. A. Troy- 
anovsky, but the Department was reported as replying 
that the opinion rendered did not alter in any way the 
situation with regard to Russia’s debts, but left these 
exactly as before. 


Future of Debt Payments.—With the official decla- 
ration as to the past debt payments, the question arose 
as to the effect that possible “token”’ payments in June 
might have upon the status of international debtors. 
Senator Johnson, author of the Act under his name 
which prohibits buying or selling within the limits of 
the United States of “ bonds, securities, or other obliga- 
tions” issued by nations in default as to their debt or 
“any part thereof,” expressed the view that the situa- 
tion would be different in June, and that a mere token 
payment then would not be enough to save a nation from 
the stigma of defaulting. In spite of the favorable ac- 
tion relative to Great Britain which the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ruling had shown, which produced likewise great 
satisfaction in that country, sympathy for Great Britain 
appeared to be lessening in Congress. Finally, the Ad- 
ministration’s policy was made a little clearer by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a statement made by him on May 9, 
in response to inquiries from the French and Belgian 
Ambassadors. The President made clear: (1) that each 
debtor nation would be perfectly free, as before, to ask 
for a revision of its debts; (2) that the Johnson bill 
would stand; that (3) the Administration would give 
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“ careful thought ” to each individual case on its own merits 
in the future, as it has given such careful thought in the 
past. An element of uncertainty was contributed by 
the President not knowing whether Congress would still 
be in session on June 15, when the payments would fall 
due. British opinion was in general urging a scaling 
down of their acknowledgment of indebtedness, while 
unwilling to acknowledge inability to pay. France, it was 
said, would repeat her default, while Italy was opposed 
to the defaulting principle. The total of indebtedness 
to the United States, on January 4, 1934, under funding 
agreements, was $12,352,498,355.47. More than half of 
this was from countries which had made payment on 
accounts. The total of unfunded indebtedness (Armenia, 
Nicaragua, and Russia), was $357,953,254.93; making 
a grand total of $12,710,451,610.40. 


Britain’s Trade Quotas.—After many months of 
futile negotiations between Great Britain and Japan re- 
garding Japanese exports of cotton and rayon textiles, 
final action was taken by the British Government on 
May 7, when Walter Runciman, president of the Board 
of Trade, explained to the House of Commons the basis 
for apportioning quotas against the Japanese export trade 
to the British Crown Colonies. Although the new re- 
strictions cut Japan’s exports by as much as fifty-seven 
per cent, other foreign countries will also be affected. 
These trade restrictions, however, were chiefly aimed at 
Japan which has caused great hardships to the Lancashire 
textile industries by low-priced products flowing into the 
colonies. The restricted quotas will be based on the 
average of foreign textile exports for the years 1927- 
1931. During this period Japanese export trade had 
been considerably less than the past three years. It was 
also reported that unless Japan voluntarily curtails her 
exports of other products, similar action by the British 
Government was expected to fix quotas for shoes and 
other commodities. Mr. Runciman concluded his address 
in the House of Commons by offering to open negotia- 
tions with Japan when he said: “ We shall be ready at 
any time to give the most careful consideration to any 
proposal which the Government of Japan may desire to 
make toward solution by mutual agreement of the dif- 
ficult problem.” Meanwhile, reports from Tokyo in- 
dicated that Japarese experts were making an investiga- 
tion for the Gcvernment to decide whether Britain’s 
fixation of text:le quotas for the colonies was not a 
violation of the most-favored nation clause of the Anglo- 
Japanese comriercial treaty. Australia, which has been 
a large exporter of wool to Japan, did not look with 
favor upon the restricted quotas, and took no definite 
steps to check Japanese exports. The Melbourne Argus 
remarked in its editorial that Australia had no complaint 
against Japan, and because of her geographical position 
has found good markets in the Far East. Singapore 
also expressed alarm over the future of her re-export 
trade. it was pointed out that sixty per cent of Japanese 
textiles imported by Malaya were in turn re-exported to 
other countries. 
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Creditors Press Germany.—The work of reaching a 
compromise agreement between the Reich and foreign 
creditors dragged wearily on. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
while hoping for a reduction of interest rates, declared 
himself opposed to “ forceful lowering of interest rates 
and subsidies for business as being detrimental to public 
confidence.” The compromise plan offered to cover with 
German bonds instead of scrip the untransferred part of 
interest payments; but it was certain that any such ar- 
rangement would be only temporary, leaving the final 
settlement to a more favorable time. Switzerland and 
Holland were insisting on their preferred rights to cash 
payments, and Sweden joined England and France in 
protest against any changes in the Dawes and Young 
plans. Fear of credit expansion with inflationary effect 
arose when the Reichsbank returns for April were pub 
lished. Some were clamoring for depreciation of the 
reichsmark to favor international trade. The Reichs- 
bank’s gold supply was diminishing and the ratio of 


_ reserve against outstanding notes fell to 5.8 per cent. 


Foreign currency allotment for imports was cut 12% per 
cent under the allowance for 1930. On May 4, the corner 
stone of the new Reichsbank building was laid with im- 
posing ceremonies. It was to cost $40,000,000. 


Domestic Conflicts.—The arrest and imprisonment of 
Ehm Welk, the deposed editor of the Gruene Post, which 
was recently suppressed for three months, caused much 
criticism. He was later released. He had accepted the 
challenge of Dr. Goebbels to criticize frankly the Nazi 
program; besides, it was discovered that he had married 
a Jewess. Later Goebbels tried to save his face by de- 
claiming against the “deadly uniformity” of the daily 
press; he promised freedom—but only in “ productive 
work for National Socialist reconstruction.” It was 
rumored that Hitler’s paper, the Voelkische Beobachter, 
would move into the perfectly equipped plant of the 
House of Ullstein, because the latter under Dr. Eduard 
Stadler was not sufficiently devoted to the Nazi cause. 
On May 2, the decree dated April 24 was officially pub- 
lished whereby the death penalty and severe prison 
sentences were assigned for acts against the welfare of 
the State. A special issue of the anti-Semitic weekly, 
the Stormer, was suppressed. It had accused Jews of 
plotting the death of Hitler. On May 3, in Lower 
Franconia, Dr. Hellmuth, Nazi leader, officially pro- 
scribed all associations of Catholic youth, defying the 
Concordat. It was announced on May 7 that three Ger- 
man Bishops with the Papal Nuncio to Berlin had agreed 
to meet Government representatives of the Interior Min- 
istry to discuss education and youth organizations. The 
conservative Protestant ministers were continuing their 
fight for independence and hopefully working for Gov- 
ernment recognition of their claim for control of the 
Reich Church. 


Mexican Minister Resigns.—Narciso Bassols, Min- 
ister of Education, who had been endeavoring to establish 
compulsory sexual education in the schools, resigned on 
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May 9, according to an Associated Press dispatch. In 
his letter of resignation he attacked the Church and ac- 
cused the clergy of “responsibility for agitation among 
students and parents.” A number of mothers had been 
injured by mounted police on April 16, when they had 
assembled to march to Senor Bassols’ office in protest 
against his activities. On May 10, Bassols was appointed 
Minister of the Interior,, which is considered the chief 
Cabinet post. Eduardo Vasconcelos, whom he succeeds, 
will become Minister of Education. 


New Soviet Jewish State—The Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency was informed on May 8 by the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the Jewish settlement of Biro-Bidjan, in East- 
ern Siberia, had been proclaimed an autonomous unit by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Republic. 
Biro-Bidjan, north of Manchuria, has a population of 
only 50,000, of whom 12,000 are Jews. The cordial 
Soviet attitude towards the Jews was contrasted, in the 
Moscow press with persecutions in other countries. 


Free State Budget.—On May 9, Minister of Finance 
Sean F. MacEntee presented to the Dail the Free State’s 
third budget. The total budget amounted to close to 
£35,000,000 with revenue yielding £29,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of nearly £6,000,000. Instead of making up the 
deficit through internal taxation, the Minister announced 
that the method to balance the budget would be to bor- 
row the necessary amount. As a result the long-needed 
relief in taxation was announced and will consist in the 
reduction of the income tax by 6d. to 4/6, a substantial 
reduction of the duty on tea, a remission of the enter- 
tainment tax. Many social measures found a place in 
the budget. This social legislation will allow for pen- 
sions for widows and orphans, relief for the unemployed, 
and special grants of money for new housing facilities. 
The Opposition in the Dail, led by former President 
William T. Cosgrave and Frank McDermott, severely 
criticized the Fianna Fail’s budget on the ground that 
the poor farmers who needed relief more than any other 
class of people were not sufficiently taken care of in the 
present program of relief. 


Poland’s Status.—The recent visit to Warsaw of M. 
Barthou, French Foreign Minister, left Poland in a 
stronger position internationally than she had yet been 
since her resurrection after the World War. Attention 
was called by correspondents to the striking fact that 
Poland was now in equally friendly relations with Russia, 
Germany, and France. Cooperation was established with 
Germany over Danzig, the respective legations at Mos- 
cow and Warsaw were raised to the rank of embassies, 
while the old Franco-Polish alliance was revived. Poland, 
likewise, was willing to cooperate with the League of 
Nations, but only with the understanding of obtaining, 
if Russia were admitted, a permanent seat in the Council 
instead of the semi-permanent seat which Poland now 
Threats of Poland’s leaving the League unless 


enjoys. 
Poland's 


this condition were fulfilled were reported. 
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non-agression pact with Russia was extended to 1935, 
with automatic two-year renewals thereafter. The Russian 
Government agreed, in contrast to its previous non-com- 
mittal attitude, to recognize any agreement which Poland 
and Lithuania could reach with regard to the disputed 
city of Wilno (now held by Poland). 


Canada’s Exports.—Former-Premier Stanley M. 
Bruce of Australia, who had been for some time trying 
to persuade the Australian Government to give more 
favorable treatment to British imports, was expected to 
arrive in Ottawa on May 25. The purpose of his mission 
to Canada was to make proposals of a new plan for the 
Dominion of Canada to regulate her agriculture 
exports to Great Britain. The plan that was to be pro- 
posed would take the form of devising suitable methods 
whereby British manufactures will be stimulated. Mr. 
Bruce believed that the Dominions must choose the alter- 
native either of admitting more British manufactures into 
their territories or exporting fewer farm products. 


Chinese Affairs.—In spite of Japan’s objections to the 
activities of Dr. Rajchman, League of Nations technical 
expert, in China, his report appeared in Geneva on May 
9. While outlining in detail the variety of important 
technical and economic improvements recommended for 
Chinese reconstruction, the report indirectly called at- 
tention to China’s need of foreign loans. Reports from 
Shanghai on May 4 indicated that the Chinese Foreign 
Office was prepared for direct negotiations with Japan 
on all outstanding issues between the two countries. Wai 
Chiao-pu declared that Japan would have to recognize 
the integrity of China proper. The question of Man- 
chutikuo was not mentioned. Threats of further civil 
war were seen when General Chiang moved with 1,000,- 
000 men to halt the armies of the Cantonese forces. 
Outer Mongolian troops reenforced by Soviet contribu- 
tions were said to be in readiness to check any move of 
the Japanese to press towards the Russian borders 
through Manchuokuo. 





The next article in the series on the New Deal 
by the Editor will deal of the social problems 
underlying reconstruction, and the principles that 
will solve them. 

John LaFarge will show whether Russia is 
keeping her word about propaganda, in an article 
with much new information, entitled “ Advertis- 
ing Bolshevism.” 

Elizabeth Jordan’s monthly review of the 
theater will tell of a new Guild play and some 
others in “ Spring’s Dramatic Flowers.” 

How the first wave of Polish immigration to 
this country began after 1830 will be told by Rich- 
ard J. Purcell in “ Polish Immigration a Century 
Ago.” 

A reform forgotten in the New Deal will be 
recalled from France and Belgium by Joseph 
O’Leary in “ Why Not Family Allowances? ” 














